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‘Lhe simple pleasures 


of driving. a Honda Prelude. © 
Starting from the top. 


We think you'll agree, it’s a real 
pleasure to look at. 

But our sportiest Honda also 
sports the kind of features that 
make ita thrill to drive. 

THE POWER-OPERATED MOONROOF. 
FOR OPENERS, IT’S STANDARD. 

At the push of a button, the 
tinted-glass moonroof slides back. 
At the same time, an automatic 
deflector helps keep the wind out. 

When you're behind the 
wheel, you'll be pleased at what 
you see in front of it/This year, the 
instrument panel houses a sepa- 
rate tachometer and speedometer, 
a quartz digital clock, a mainte- 
nance reminder and an electronic 
warning system. 

Of course, the Prelude is 
justas much of a pleasure to sit in. 


©1980 American Honda Motor Co., Inc 


Its luxurious interior features 
comfortable bucket seats and ad- 
justable headrests. 


SOME SIMPLE ENGINEERING FACTS. 
Our sportiest car has front- 
wheel drive, four-wheel indepen- 

dent suspension, rack and pinion 
steering and a responsive 175lcc 
CVCC* engine.The fact is, the 
Honda Prelude is designed to give 
you years of good performance. 


POWER STEERING COMES 
AUTOMATICALLY WITH 
‘THE AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION. 


The 5-speed stick shift is 
standard. But with the optional 
automatic 3-speed, you also get 
variable-assist power steering. 

And after you've weighed all 
your options, we hope you drive 
off in the Honda Prelude. 


We make it simple. 


— 
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Jobn Powers 
ATLANTA FALCONS SAFETY TOM PRIDE- 
more is one. New York Jets tackle Mar- 
vin Powell wants to be one. Kansas City 
Chiefs placekicker Nick Lowery has 
worked for three of them. 

This issue of PRO/ offers evidence that 
politics and football do mix. Last year, 
when Pridemore was elected to the 
West Virginia House of Delegates, he 
found out about his victory on the prac- 
tice field in Atlanta. David Shribman, 
who has talked to a lot of politicians as a 
writer for the Buffalo Evening News and 
Washington Star, shows Pridemore’s con- 
cern for his constituency in “Coal Min- 
ers’ Favorite Son,” which begins on 
page 53. 

“Tom is a real West Virginian,” Shrib- 
man says. “When I interviewed him in At 
lanta, he didn’t know too much about 
the downtown area, and I don’t think 
that really concerned him. He's not like 
a lot of people I've seen in Washington. 
He's not politically ‘on’ every minute. 
He’s just a nice guy.” 

Powell has much higher aspirations 
than becoming a state legislator: He 
wants to be President. “Marvin’s goal is 
not an idle dream,” says John Powers, 
the author of “Marvin Powell in 2004,” 
which starts on page 45. Powers covered 
sports for eight years for the Boston 
Globe before switching from Schaefer 
Stadium to Beacon Hill, where he writes 
about politics for the Suzday Globe. 

“Marvin actually is taking steps to set 
up his political future,’ Powers says. 
“He's going to law school, he reads all 
the time, and he’s worked in two Presi- 
dential campaigns. He reminds me a lot 
of Bill Bradley [former New York 
Knicks basketball player who now is a 
senator from New Jersey] in that he has 
a semi-master plan. Marvin recognizes 
that there will be barriers, but he 
doesn't think there will be any that he 
can’t overcome.” 

Lowery overcame eight barriers (the 
number of teams that cut him) to be- 
come a placekicker in the NFL. In the 


past three offseasons, he also has 
worked on Capitol Hill, where he was 
photographed for “PRO/ People,” which 
begins on page 103. The photograph of 
Lowery with one of his former em- 
ployers, Rep. Richard Bolling (D. Mis- 
souri), was taken by Nate Fine, who ear- 
lier had photographed both Bolling and 
Lowery in different situations. In 1937, 
Fine photographed the first Redskins 
game ever and has been an employee of 
the club ever since (Washington was 
one of the teams that cut Lowery), Fine 
also is a member of the White House 
News Photographers Association. He has 
photographed every President since 
Franklin Roosevelt as well as other poli- 
ticians, including Bolling, when he first 
came to Congress in 1949. 


John McDonough Nate Fine 

John McDonough of the Los Angeles 
Times photographed Tampa Bay defen- 
sive lineman and marine biologist Dave 
Stalls feeding sharks at Sea World in San 
Diego. The photos appear in “PRO/ Ca- 
reers,” beginning on page 108. “It was a 
weird experience looking into the tank 
and knowing that if I slipped I'd be a 
quick lunch,” McDonough says. “The 
walkway was very narrow, and I was con- 
cerned about setting up my strobes. If 
one had fallen in, there would have 
been about fourteen fried sharks. They 
were quite menacing looking. Any time 
I was near the edge looking in, it was ob- 
vious they knew it was close to feeding 
time. They started drooling. They didn’t 
leap, they chomped.” 

Stalls studies shark behavior. Beau 
Riffenburgh, the author of the “Begin- 
nings” feature (page 25) on the 1972 
USC team that had 30 players drafted 
by the NFL, has studied /uman behavy- 
ior. Riffenburgh, who is an intern for 
NFL Creative Services, has a master’s de- 
gree in clinical psychology from Cal 
State-Fullerton. One of several papers 
he’s had published was entitled “Effects 
of Staff Density on Maladaptive Behavior 
in an Institutionalized Profoundly Retard- 
ed Population.” Gre! 
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“If your family likes to show off | 
as much as mine, put them onTV. 
It's easy with my Panasonic portable 

| Omnivision video system’ 


My teammates are my family. And \ and edit out the ones you don't like. And there’s freeze 
even if they are a motley crew, frame and frame-by-frame advance in the 6-hour mode. 
| want more than just a few There’s even a remote control that attaches right 
snapshots to remember , to the side of the camera, so you can control both 


them by. That's why | 
have the new Panasonic: 
portable Omnivision” 


the recorder and camera while you're shooting. 
4 All you concentrate on 
is getting great shots. 


_ VHS" video recorder My Omnivision also 
— (PV-4500) and video goes to work as a 
NEN camera (PK-751). They “home video recorder. 

make it easy to bring the guys goofy faces, _ It can record up to 


clowning, and fun back to life, rightonmy TV. \ 

The Omnivision portable recorder and .. 
camera are lightweight and easy to use. é 
And with the camera's built-in 


_ 6 hours from TV. Or 

_ when! go on the road, 
/ itrecords shows I'd 
normally miss. Because 


electronic viewfinder is Omnivision can be 
(a small TV screen), you N : s bs rammed to auto- 
can see an instant replay. E > } tically record up to 


So you'll know you’ve got 
the shots. The recorder 
has Omnisearch, so 
you can quickly review! 
all your shots right 
through the camera, \ 


Panasonic 


Panasonic. 


just slightly ahead of our time. 


™ United can give you, , 
e a home in Hawaii. 


Ss 


- 


66United’s condominium 
vacations put you at home 


in the Islands for a price But because you have Whatever your style 
that’s surprisingly low? your own fully equipped of vacation living, we've got 
kitchen, you're free to set a special condominium 
Pad your own pace and your vacation to suit it. 
ne ae own budget. ; So whether you're plan- 
United Flight Attendant Settle in right on the ning a vacation for the two 
(photographed at Princeville, ocean on Maui or high atop _ of you or a houseful of 
on the island of Kauai). a cliff on the island of family and friends, ask your 
A condominium vaca- Kauai. Travel Agent for United’s 
tion in Hawaii combines the Hide in the seclu- Privacy in Paradise 
comfort and flexibility of a sion of Molokai o ‘brochure. 
home with all the amenities or stretch Then make 
of a luxurious resort hotel: out on the paradise 
tennis courts, golf, swim- fairways of your 
ming pools, saunas, maid the Big second 
service and much more. Island. home 


_ Hythe friendly skies of United. 


Call United or your Travel Agent. 


FROM THE COMMISSIONER 


Officials Are People, Too 
By Pete Rozelle 


IT OCCURS TO ME THAT FOR SOME 
time now I probably have short-changed 
a group of men whom I admire very 
much—the NFL officials, 

Over the years, I've often been asked: 
Whom does the Commissioner of the 
NFL represent? My reply always has 
been: the club presidents, the players, 
and the fans. 

Let me set the record straight. This 
Commissioner aiso represents the men 
in the striped shirts. These days, many of 
us, including myself, often refer to our 
Officials as ‘zebras,’ but, to my way of 
thinking, they are the thoroughbreds of 
their profession. 

In the context of athletics, the diction- 
ary offers this definition of official: one 
who administers the rules of a game. 

That same dictionary defines Commis- 
sioner this way: the administrative head 
of a professional sport. 

Well, then, if I’m the administrative 
head of the NFL, charged by the 28 club 
presidents to execute the constitution 
and by-laws and the official rules of pro- 
fessional football, and the officials are 
charged with administering the rules of 
the game, it follows that the officials are 
an extension of the Commissioner. 

Who are the officials? How are they se- 
lected? What are their full-time profes- 
sions? How do they prepare for a game? 
How much do they get paid? 

I will try to answer those questions 
and offer some additional insight into 
the job of an NFL official. 

There are 105 NFL game officials, con- 
sisting of 15 referees, and a like number 
of umpires, head linesmen, line judges, 
back judges, side judges, and field 
judges. The officials work in seven-man 
crews (thus we have 15 crews). With the 
NFL's weekly 14-game schedule, one 
crew is off each weekend. 

During the first two weeks of the pre- 
season, Officials are interchanged. Start- 
ing with the third preseason game, how- 
ever, the men are assigned to a regular 
crew. That seven-man team works as a 
unit the remainder of the preseason and 
the 16-week regular season. 

But let's get back to the beginning 
—the selection of the official. The NFL 


Officiating Department has a supervisor, 
Art McNally, who is assisted by Jack Read- 
er, Nick Skorich, Stu Kirkpatrick, and, in 
season, Mike Lisetski. McNally, Reader, 
and Skorich are responsible for scout- 
ing and hiring officials for the NFL. 

An applicant must have 10 years’ ex- 
perience in officiating, with at least five 
years on a college varsity or minor pro- 
fessional level. He must be in excellent 
physical condition and belong to an 
accredited football officials’ association. 
Approximately 110 applicants are scout- 
ed each season. On an average, six new 
officials are hired each year. 

Generally, those who apply are profes- 
sional men. Officiating, then, is not a vo- 
cation but an avocation. Over the years, 
we have had among our officials law- 
yers, high school principals, insurance 
executives, sales and management repre- 
sentatives, college professors, law en- 
forcement officers, podiatrists, commer- 
cial bankers, and professional motiva- 
tion speakers. We also have landscape ar- 
chitects, construction engineers. ..even 
a baseball operations director. 

These men are tested and interviewed 
before they are hired. Annual clinics are 
conducted by McNally and his staff. New 
men must attend the clinics for five days, 
veterans for three days. The clinic in- 
cludes review of the NFL Rule Book, film 
study, practice of field mechanics, and 
‘more tests. 

In season, weekly written tests are giv- 
en to the officials. At each game, the 
crews are graded by the home and visit- 


ing coaches, by an on-the-scene NFL ob- 
server who reports to McNally, and later 
through intensive play-by-play study of 
the game film at the NFL offices in New 
York. 

The Officiating Department reviews 
every game film each week. Every Friday 
during the season, a copy of each crew’s 
previous game film and a critique of its 
work is sent to the city where that crew 
is working the following weekend. The 
crew, under the supervision of the refer- 
ee, reviews that film on Saturday even- 
ing and discusses all aspects of the cri- 
tique, not only for the purpose of cor- 
recting errors of the previous week but 
to certify the correctness of the calls that 
were made in that game. Sometimes 
they do make mistakes, but the reviews 
show NFL officials are right better than 
95 percent of the time. 

At the end of the regular season, offi- 
cials are graded by position. Those with 
the highest marks are assigned to work 
the playoffs and the Super Bowl. 

Officials are paid on a seniority basis, 
except for preseason (when each re- 
ceives $300 per game) and postseason 
(first-round playoffs, divisional playoffs, 
and Conference championship games, 
$2,000 each; Super Bowl $3,000 each; 
and Pro Bowl $1,000 each). During the 
regular season, the scale is: one-to-two- 
year men $325 a game; three-to-four- 
year men $400, five-to-six-year men 
$500; seven-to-eight-year men $600; nine- 
to-ten-year men $700, and eleven years 
or more $800. They also receive all tra- 
vel expenses and a weekend per diem al- 
lowance. 

Just as each of the 28 NFL teams 
makes a concentrated study of its perform- 
ance each week, the NFL Officiating De- 
partment studies the work of its officials 
each week. But though success of a team 
is flashed in headlines across the top of 
a newspaper or run at the top of a televi- 
sion or radio news show, it is the feeling 
around NFL headquarters that the high- 
est praise a crew of officials can receive 
is no publicity at all. 

Iam not trying to tell you that we: have 
perfection in the NFL, but we certainly 
seek it. Gre! 


A comparison of projections from manufacturers’ 
treadwear ratings under the new government Uniform Tire Quality 
Grading System indicates that on a government-specified course: 


Uniroyal Steeler projected 
to last 15,000 more miles 


than comparable Goodyear 


or Goodrich tires. 


The U.S. Department of Transporta- 
tion recently gave the public a standard 
yardstick to compare tires by. 

Now, each tire company is required by 
law to grade its tires in three areas, Traction. 
Temperature resistance. And treadwear. 

And then to emboss the resulting 
grades on the side of the tires. 

When compared, most of the similarly 
priced steel-belted radials in the chart fared 
equally well in the traction test. Same for 
temperature resistance. 

But one tire pulls ahead of the pack 
when it comes to the important grade that 
indicates the relative wear rate of your tire. 

That tire: the Uniroyal Steeler. 

In fact, when you translate its 220 rat- 
ing into projected miles on the government- 
specified course, you see it was no photo 
finish. 

On that course, the mileage projection 
for the Uniroyal Steeler is 66,000 miles. 

That's 15,000 miles longer than the 
Goodyear, Goodrich, General and most 
Firestone ratings in the chart would project. 


And 24,000 miles longer than Michelin's 


rating would project. 

These mileage projections (including 
those in the chart) should be used for com- 
parison only. You will probably not achieve 
these results. Actual treadlife will vary 
substantially due to your driving habits, 
condition of vehicle and, in many sections 
of the country, road condi- 
tions and climate. 

See your Uniroyal dealer 
for details. 


UNIROYAL 


Clip and take this to your Uniroyal dealer 
et a ye Bt B 


| MANUFACTURERS’ RATINGS FOR 
y U.S. GOVERNMENT QUALITY GRADING SYSTEM 


= 7 


PROJECTION i 
OF MILEAGE ONE 


l Manufacturer/Tire: | Resistance ' 
See B/C | 220 | 66,000 ! 
t Comes | B/C | 170 | 51,000 | 
! EESTONE | B/G | saa" |) 51,000 
"Dual Stee i B/C | 170 | 51,000 | 
ti GOOpRICH | B/C | 170. | 51,000 | 
LUEEN [AB | 40 | «2.000 


*Most 15” Firestone 721 tires rated 200 which projects to 60,000 miles. 
Source: U.S. D.O.T., 12/19/80. 

For a free booklet on grade-labeling, please send your name and address to: 
Uniroyal, Inc., Tire Advertising Department, Middlebury, Connecticut 06749. 
©1981 Uniroyal, Inc. 


When you compare, 
you want Uniroyal there. 
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Call 
the Champ 


Dial the champion of cable sports, 
ESPN, at 1-800-243-0000 
for nightly program information. 


Call the 24-hour cable sports network, ESPN. Just 
dial our toll-free Prime Time Hotline™ to find out what 
ESPN has in store for you tonight! Which is a terrific 
idea, especially since ESPN carries some of the most 
exciting sports seen anywhere. 

Sports like Pro Football from Canada, Top Rank 
Boxing, WPBA Bowling, Professional Tennis and NHL 
Hockey. Events like the NFL Draft and Baseball’s Hall 
of Fame Ceremonies. Plus television’s most complete 
sports news, five times every day! 

So why wait? Call ESPN’s Prime Time Hotline 
anytime for sports anytime. All program 
information is Eastern Time. In Connecticut, 
dial 1-800-692-8264. 


Sasth 


The 24-hour total sports network 


| Observations 


Another Opening, Another Show... 


DON SHULA STANDS IN FRONT OF A 
1981 Ford LTD. Chuck Noll stands in 
front of a 1981 Chevrolet Caprice. The 
Orange Bowl is filled. A whistle blows. 
The men begin to stare their familiar 
sideline stares. 

The tires on Shula’s LTD begin to melt 
immediately, the rubber running onto 
the green grass in black pools. The car 
settles with a thud as all four tires soon 
disappear. Noll concentrates first on the 
accessories of the Caprice. The radio an- 
tenna is stared in half. The rear-view mir- 
rors are vaporized. He moves to the 
chrome and the front bumper becomes 
red hot and begins to melt. Shula stares 
off the back fenders. Noll stares the win- 
dows from their frames. Shula... 

BONG! 

Earl Campbell begins to run into build- 
ings. He starts easy. He obliterates a laun- 
dromat, a corner variety store, a weight 
loss clinic. The golden arches on a Mc- 
Donald's franchise go flying. He drops a 
kung-fu parlor with only a straight arm, 
then runs full tilt into a Congregational 
church. The bells still are ringing as the 
steeple lands. 

He begins to hit the big stuff now. 
Head down, he knocks over the Washing- 
ton Monument. A shoulder to one of the 
supports sends the Golden Gate Bridge 
into a back-and-forth sway and an ulti- 
mate crash. He pummels the Statue of 
Liberty. The World Trade Towers loom 
in the distance. 

BOOM! 

Howard Cosell begins to talk. No, How- 
ard Cosell continues to talk. He finds 
new ways to say “hello” in seven sylla- 
bles. He delivers anecdotes about hay- 
ing breakfast with every name that has ap- 
peared within the pages of the New York 
Times in the past decade. Numbers. He 
talks numbers. 

He knows the telephone number for 
every person in the United States of 
America. Home and office. He knows 
every zip code in the world. He knows 
how much wood a woodchuck chucks if 
a woodchuck could chuck wood. He 
knows the top 40, both 45 and 33%. 
He knows the Gross National Product. 
He knows the mileage from Green Bay, 


By Leigh Montville 


Wisconsin, to immortality. He knows.... 
BONG! 


Dan Fouts throws. He throws a cop- 
per penny into the heart of midnight 
and John Jefferson reaches into the air 
and plucks it off...spikes it, heads up. 
Fouts throws a barking dog, perfect spi- 
ral, across a field of hay. Charlie Joiner 
catches the dog and sets it down neatly. 
Without a scratch. Fouts throws a steel 
safe into the bumper-to-bumper confu- 
sion of the San Diego Freeway at rush 
hour. Kellen Winslow catches the safe, 
flips through the combination on the 
run, and removes the valuables. 

Fouts throws a germ. Jefferson 
catches the cold. Fouts throws a pair of 
dice across a velvet table. Joiner catches 
them on the fly, four and three...a per- 
fect seven. Fouts throws. ... 

BONG! 

Mean Joe Greene begins to walk a cor- 
ridor. A kid stops him, gives him a Coke. 
He gives the kid his shirt. Another kid 
then gives him another Coke. He gives 
the kid his helmet. 

A Boy Scout troop, followed by a 
youth choir, followed by a graduating 
class from a Pittsburgh reform school 
come running. Each kid has a six-pack 
of Coke in his hands. Greene begins to 
undress. He gives away his shoulder 
pads, his shoes, his pants, his... 

BONG! 

The projector begins to whirr. Dick 
Vermeil watches movies. He begins with 
“Super Bowl XV: Oakland 27, Philadel- 
phia 10.” Not liking that one too much, 


he then watches an industrial film on 
how clocks are made in Switzerland. He 
puts on his special glasses for the 3-D 
classic House of Wax. He then watches 
all movies made by Robert Redford be- 
cause people always have said he looks 
like Robert Redford and he would like 
to see who Robert Redford is. 

He watches an Abbott and Costello 
film festival. He watches Ronald Rea- 
gan’s portrayal of George Gipp. Prepara- 
tion is everything. He watches Football 
Follies. He watches The Philadelphia 
Story, He watches Where Eagles Dare. 
He watches... 

BONG! 

Lester Hayes absent-mindedly touch- 
es a partridge. The partridge sticks to his 
hand. Since the bird was in a pear tree, 
the pear tree also sticks to Hayes’s hand. 
That's a partridge in a pear tree. 

Hayes then absent-mindedly steps on 
two turtle doves. The doves stick to his 
shoes. Then three French hens some- 
how land together on his helmet and 
stick. Four calling birds touch his shoul- 
ders and are stuck. Five gold rings are 
thrown at him and stick to his thigh 
pads. He is still moving, though clumsi- 
ly, as he heads toward the maids a’ milk- 
ing and the lords a’ leaping, who have 
materialized in front of him.... 

BONG! 

The Dallas Cowboys cheerleaders be- 
gin to bow. The people in the stands at 
Texas Stadium begin to stare. The Dallas 
Cowboy cheerleaders bow a bit deeper. 
There is confusion now in the stands as 
everyone tries to stand to see more. The 
bows continue. The people in the back 
rows lose their balance and begin to fall. 

The Dallas Cowboys cheerleaders, 
bows completed, stand at attention, The 
entire crowd at Texas Stadium has fallen 
and landed on the field at the perfect 
row of white vinyl feet of the cheerlead- 
ers. The Dallas Cowboys Cheerleaders 
begin to dance. ... 

BONG! 

The first things John Hannah has to 
block are the cowboy hat of Bum Phil- 
lips and the trusty stingy brim of Tom 
Landry. Hannah blocks them perfectly. 
Both coaches say, “Thank you.” The next 
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thing John Hannah has to block is the 
sun. He stands for that, and, big as he is, 
blocks out the sun entirely, A total 
eclipse. 

He blocks doubt from his mind. He 
then blocks out a plan for his insurance 
future. He blocks the door, any door, ar- 
ranging his body into a configuration 
that would not allow a breeze on an In- 
dian summer night to slip past. A 747, 
out of control on take-off, rolls directly 
toward him. He hits it with a forearm 
shiver, stops it dead, and keeps the pas- 
sengers from harm. He next blocks.... 

BONG! 

Ray Guy stands at one side of a moun- 
tain and first kicks a snowball into the 
air. It rolls down the other side and be- 
comes an avalanche. He kicks an antique 
watch into a conductor's vest pocket on 
a moving train a half mile away. He kicks 
a pot of gold from one end of a rainbow 
to the other. 

Strange men run at him, yell bad 
words directly into his face, and still he 
kicks a circus balloon into a cloud, a 
note attached to the string asking the find- 
er to send confirmation on how far the 


balloon has traveled. He kicks a habit. 
He kicks... 

BONG! 

Violent confrontations break out in 
the usually drab and logical minds of 28 
computers. Beefy and gnarled hands in- 
sert different sets of malicious statistics, 
Fat X’s begin to bludgeon skinnier O's. 
Faster O's begin to run away from the 
slower X's. 

More familiar with cost analyses, statis- 
tical evaluations, the price of soybeans 
or gold, the computers now resemble 
their second cousins who play Space In- 
vaders for 24 hours of every working 
day. Lights blink. The sounds of may- 
hem emit from the transistors and cir- 
cuits. Every now and then the machine 
declares a winner with the printout, 
“VERY GOOD. GIVE HIGH FIVE. RETURN 
TO BENCH.” The noises resume.... 

BONG! 

Pete Rozelle begins to rule. He dis- 
patches his platoons of gray-suited law- 
yers On paratroop missions to stamp Out 
brushfire uprisings. He sends guerrilla 
publicists into The Land of the Great 
Cliche, an unforgiving jungle, armed 
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only with typewriters and stacks of 8 x 
10 glossies. He sends the Hawthorne, 
New Jersey, Caballeros and the Gram- 
bling University marching band on enter- 
tainment tours to improve troop morale. 

He hangs a phone on one ear, an- 
other phone on the other ear, and asks a 
secretary to take a letter. He reviews 
his accountants in close-order drill, then 
sits behind a pitcher of water in a legisla- 
tive hearing room and officiates in the 
grand ceremonies of his office. The mo- 
tor on the limo keeps running. ... 

BONG! 

The trainers begin to tape anything 
that moves, especially the knees of the 
needy. The officials begin to whistle 
while they work. The winners begin to 
win. The losers begin to fumble, stum- 
ble, and lose. 

A noisy jazz background is heard be- 
hind all slo-mo, instant-replay move- 
ments. A babble of expertise descends 
from the heavens. The mascots begin to 
wag their polyester tails... .. 

BONG! 

The bell rings. The season begins. 
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| The Rating Game 


Talking a Good Game 


SOME INTERVIEWS ARE EASY. ASK A 
question and turn on the tape recorder, 
grab a pen and let the man talk. It can 
flow with the ease of Howard Cosell’s de- 
scription of breakfast with you-know- 
who yesterday morning. Or it can be 
tough, a series of searching questions 
punctuated by “no comments” and “I 
don't remembers.” 

Here are 10 of the memorable pro 
football interviews I have had while 
covering the sports beat since the mid- 
dle 1930s. 

Art Rooney belongs on the top of the 
list. Everything you've read about this 
self-effacing Irishman is true. He always 
has time to drop the business at hand, as 
though his interviewer were the most im- 
portant person on earth, and talk about 
the good old bad days of earlier years or 
the good old good days of the 1970s and 
1980s. Art has stories about people such 
as Whizzer White, Bill Dudley, Bobby 
Layne, and Bert Bell. ..to name a few, 

When the Steelers won their first divi- 
sion championship in 1974 (after Roo- 
ney had waited patiently since 1933) and 
were getting ready to play the Vikings in 


Super Bowl IX, [ was the AFC Director of 


Information. I wanted to set up a press 
session for Rooney with the writers, his 
favorite people. Rooney hesitated be- 
cause he wanted to leave all the glory to 
coach Chuck Noll and the players. Final- 
ly, the Steelers’ director of public rela- 
tions, Ed Kiely, convinced Rooney to 
stop in to “say hello to the boys” in the 
press room. Once on the scene, Rooney 
was there for more than two hours. 
Some writers even forgot to show up for 
Noll’s press conference on another Hoor 
in the same hotel. 

Fran Tarkenton also rates high. A per- 
sonable, intelligent southern gentleman, 
Fran has the ability to communicate with 
people from a lecture platform (at a 
motivational speech for industry, for ex- 
ample) or one-on-one in the locker 
room. I'll always remember setting up a 
photographic session with Tarkenton 
when he was with the Giants. Practice 
was over, and Tarkenton had showered 
and dressed. Too many athletes would 
have said, “Sorry, see you later.” With- 


By Jack Hand 


out a moments hesitation, Fran changed, 
back to his work clothes for a picture 
story at Yankee Stadium. 

Many people tell horror stories about 
the rages of Norm Van Brocklin. I guess 
I was lucky, The Dutchman never 
grabbed my tie or threatened to punch 
my nose, Granted, when his club (the 
Rams, Eagles, Vikings, and Falcons) lost, 
he was one unhappy fellow, That was 
the time to stay away. Otherwise, | found 
him an engaging personality, always 
quick with a clever “throwaway line” or 
an impromptu nickname. Whatever he 
said was interesting, often controversial. 

lt is difficult to catch the carefree give 
and take of a locker room any more. Play- 
ers are more guarded in their com- 
ments to reporters. [t was not like that in 
the days of Max McGee. Max had the abil- 
ity to recall the special anecdote that 
gave a reporter a closeup inside view, 
One of his more memorable tales was 
told after a tough practice session when 
Vince Lombardi coached the Packers. 
Lombardi, irked at the club's play the pre- 
vious week, picked up a football and 
with a sarcastic tone said, “Look. This is 
a football.” In Max’s words, “I said ‘Slow 
it down a little, coach. You're going too 
fast’ 

The mere mention of Bum Phillips 
calls forth the good ol’ boy image of a 
sturdy Texan in a cowboy hat and snake- 
skin boot handing out some down- 
home wisdom, It’s true. He really is like 
that, although he has sharpened the act 
so that it plays in The Big Apple as well 
as Orange, Texas. When the happy day 
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comes and Bum’'s team makes the Super 
Bowl, the nation’s media will have a 
field day. Having Bum for breakfast 
every day for a week will be on a par 
with the second coming of Will Rogers. 

Weeb Ewbank sull pops up now and 
then from his Ohio home, where he is 
spending his retirement years. It always 
is a pleasure to talk football with the 
only man who won championships in 
both the NFL (Baltimore in 1958 and 
1959) and the AFL (New York Jets in 
1968). Weeb is the easy-going type, 
never pushing down front (how could 
you when Joe Namath was your quarter- 
back?). Ewbank always had the sensible, 
truthful answer to a writer's problems, 
blended with a good sense of narrative. 
Best of all, Weeb never took himself too 
seriously. He could recall the good and 
the bad, and still laugh. 

One of the great interview subjects, 
now retired, was Jim Marshall, the Vil- 
ings’ great defensive end. Marshall 
didn't have to talk about his record 266 
consecutive games. He could tell tales of 
sky diving, adventures in the northern 
woods, and even give you insights into 
the business of selling wigs. The only 
thing he tired of discussing was his 
66-yard wrong-way run for a safety in a 
1964 game with San Francisco. 

Don Shula, the Miami head coach, has 
a tough guy image on the field, with his 
jutting jaw and his proud posture, In the 
locker room he can be among the most 
helpful. ..if the questions make sense. If 
a serious football writer really wants to 
know the answers, Shula is his man, 

Pittsburgh wide receiver Lynn Swann 
is another man who is easy to approach 
and always is adept at telling reporters 
his story. Long after the other victorious 
Steelers had left the interview area fol- 
lowing Super Bowl XIV with the Rams, 
Swann was still telling and retelling his 
role in the game for latecomers. 

Joe Theismann hasn't made the Super 
Bow! yet, but he is one of the best inter- 
views in the NFL. The Washington quar- 
terback has a wide range of interests 
—pro football, television, and the 
restaurant business—and he tells his 
stories well. Gre! 
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IT IS YOUR STANDARD 
small town. 

The divided highway says 
goodbye at the off ramp in 
front of the Holiday Inn and 
you bump across the railroad 
tracks on Front Street, then 
go over the bridge and past 
the three downtown streets. 

The residential streets are 
old, which means they also 
are wide, quiet, and made of 
brick, although marred here 
and there by blacktop resur- 
facing. There’s elm and oak, 
old enough and tall enough 
to form a shady cathedral 
nave over the old, red bricks. 

You go south, a block past the Presby- 
terian church, left to the bookstore, then 
right at the fork and up the hill. 

The hill road winds up and around 
with the box elder growing almost out 
to the curbings. You come out of the last 
curve abruptly, onto the top, surprised at 
the sudden absence of trees and shade; 
however, trees and shade come in sec- 
ond when a hilltop gets bulldozed to 
build a college campus. 

It is July, and just past one in the after- 
noon and the streets are deserted be- 
cause the first summer session is over. 
I's also deserted because afternoon prac- 
tice is still wo hours off. 

At the east end of the campus, past the 
library and the administration building 
and the fieldhouse, the twin-towered 
dorm shimmers in the heat. Fire doors 
are propped open in violation of codes 
and in search of a breeze. Windows are 
open on the three floors where the play- 
ers live and an occasional curtain— insti- 
tutional green—flaps half-heartedly. 

On the uppermost of the player 
floors, a rookie running back lies on his 
bunk and attempts to look comfortable, 
which he isn’t. He is wearing red shorts, 
a Grossinger’s T-shirt, blue tennis shoes, 
and a forced smile. The latter is attribut- 
able to the verbal brickbats being left at 
his doorsill by every passerby. 

A national television crew is filming 
the rookie for a segment to run in a pre- 
season telecast. They've laid enough ca- 
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ble so that the floor of his room looks as 
if it's covered with spaghetti. The lights 
have raised the temperature 10 degrees. 
The director, out from New York, is 
wearing a new safari jacket, jeans with 
clever stitching at the pockets, desert 
boots, and a beard. 

“Hey, Eddie. ..tell ‘em about that five- 
flat forty you run yestiddy monin!” 

The forced grin stretches as he hollers 
at his antagonist: “But it was rainin’!” 

“Rained on ole Murphy, too, 'n he 
done four-seven!” 

The director mops his brow and the 
back of his neck with a new red farmer 
handkerchief. 

“Just relax, guy...won't be a minute, 
here.” The director turns to a member 
of the crew and rages in a controlled 
whisper: “Let's get the damned thing run- 
ning? Can you do that?” 

The camera purrs agreeably and lights 
are refocused to correct for movement. 

“We're rolling. Now, the first ques- 
tion will be, are you still disappointed 
that you weren't a number one draft 
choice?” 

There is a loud cackle in the hallway 
and the rookie shakes his head. 

“Aw...hey, do you know what's goin’ 
on here? I mean, I'm tryin’ to make this 
football team! Man, the draft was a long 
time ago...and this is now! I'm hangin’ 
by my fingernails, ‘n you come on with 
worrying about where I got drafted!” 
The director’s beard is the color of 


dirty straw. The grin parts it. 

“Not what we were going 
for, but I like it...you like it 
Ralphie?” 

Ralphie is the size of some- 
body’s kid brother, but identi- 
fiable as corporate because 
of his sweat-dampened cord 
suit, dusty Guccis, and wire- 
rimmed glasses. Ralphie stabs 
his Cross pen through a script 
line on a blue flimsy and 
nods: 

“T like it.” 

They wrap it up just before 
two o'clock and the rookie 
walks down three flights, out 
through the fire door and 
into an ambush of 11-year-olds brandish- 
ing ballpoints and autograph books. He 
keeps walking as he signs, the key to 
survival. 

By three o'clock it’s leveled off at 90 
and the sun is an unblinking adversary. 
Three guys faint during practice and the 
rookie survives a similar fate only by bit- 
ing his lip until it bleeds. 

After 90 minutes of practice he gets ex- 
tra grass drills—a hideous blend of run- 
ning in place, flopping onto belly or 
back, then back on your feet. He gets ex- 
tra grass drills a couple times a week be- 
cause he had a big reputation in college 
and doesn't mind standing up to vet- 
erans. He swallows bile during grass 
drills to keep from throwing up. 

After practice he wades back into the 
autograph guerrillas, sings his school 
song three times at evening meal, and 
fights the drowsies during meeting. 

He goes down the hill with two other 
rookies after meetings for a pitcher of 
beer at Bruiser’s. Back at the dorm, he 
has 20 minutes before lights out. 

His handwriting is tight and disci- 
plined, child-like, on the ruled tablet. 
He is not a letter writer, but his mother 
is alone now, living over the restaurant 
in the Bronx, and he knows she worries: 

“Dear Ma: 

“Things are okay here, but pretty dif- 
ferent from college. It’s hard, here. “It’s 
hot, like home, during the day, but 
there’s a breeze at night. ...” PROM 
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And it’s the only 114. proof 


Bourbon poured straight 


from the barrel. 


Undiluted and unmixed, 
it’s poured from new charred casks 
made of century-old white oak. 

Only this natural simplic- 
ity can give the 114 proof a classic 
mellow smoothness in the fine 
Grand-Dad tradition. 

And although it is the 
world’s most expensive Bourbon, 
the price reflects the pleasure. 


114 Barrel Proof 
Grand-Dad 
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uneven road surfaces. 


Traction block tread with 
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a wraparound shoulder helps 
improve handling and 


cornering in the wet. 


The Advantage T/A™radial 
has a computer-designed tread 
with a varied pitch ratio to yield 
reduced noise emittance for a 
quiet ride. Dual compound 

tread offers the benefits of cool- 
running tires with excellent wear 
characteristics. Dependability is 
so exceptional, BFGoodrich offers 
free replacement warranty 
coverage for The Advantage T/A. 
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Every Radial T/A utilizes 
state-of-the-art-technology to 
meet the driving requirements 
of a particular vehicle type. 
Whether you drive a sedan, 
sports car, or light truck, there’s 
a Radial T/A designed for you. 
T/A® High Tech™ radials. 

Truly, the State of the Art. 


Ourselves as Others See Us, Part 2,743 


First This. . 


As with any popular enter- 
tainment, American foot- 
ball has taken its share of 
hard shots over the years. 
One of the earlier broad- 
sides appeared in small 
print on the cover of The 
Illustrated London News in 
1910. 

Commenting on a game 
played at London’s Crystal 
Palace, between crews of 
the American warships 
U.S.S. Idaho and U.S.S. 
Vermont, the magazine 
captioned its cover illus- 
tration, “American football 
is nothing if not strenuous; 
and, for that reason, the 
players find it advisable to 
be heavily protected with 
‘armor, lest serious injur- 
ies be done to them.... It 
is further interesting to 
note, perhaps, that only 
the other day an American 
football player was 
brought up, after a game 
in which a player was 
killed, on a technical 
charge of murder. He was 
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exonerated and acquitted, 
but that it should be possi- 
ble even for such a charge 
to be made shows how 

rough-and-tumble a game 
American football can be.” 


... and 
Now This! 


Seventy-one years later, in 
the June 7 1981 edition of 
Sovietskii Sport, similar 
sentiments were voiced in 
an article titled “Super 


Venting Vindication 
by Means of a Punitive Projectile 


The first step is to admit that you always have wanted to 
do it. The second step is to work on your throwing tech- 
nique. The third step is to buy a plane ticket for Ottawa, 
where by purchasing the winning ticket in a $1 lottery, 
you can win the opportunity to hurl a real brick through a 
television screen showing Howard Cosell’s image. 

A night club called The Jester is offering the lottery to 
provide an outlet for its Monday night customers’ frustra- 
tions. The owner is prepared for the season, having laid 
in a supply of 16 television sets, all in working order. And 


the first lucky winner is.... 


Bowl in the Superdome.” 
“For millions of Ameri- 
cans,” the story began, “the 
earth stops spinning at the 
moment when the final 
game between the two 
strongest teams of the pro- 
fessional National Football 
League begins. This meet- 


_ing attracts the attention of 


the entire country.” 
That's truth in advertis- 
ing so far. But wait.... 
“Any football player can 
commit an act of cruelty. 


Once only a handful of 
linemen, who really 
excelled, could do this in 
front of 60,000 people 
without being detected.... 

“It is impossible not to 
admire the courage of the 
players. They give them- 
selves to the game. But it 
is impossible not to shud- 
der at their cruelty...” 

1910...1981. Tune in 
again in 2057, Someone's 
sure to be saying some- 
thing nasty then. 


66 Quote... 


New Orleans head coach Bum Phillips, advising 
Saints number-one draft choice George Rogers how 
to dress on their fishing trip: “You’ve got to be prop- 
erly attired. Wear a three-piece suit. You know what 
that is, don’t you? That’s overalls with two straps.” 
Cleveland Browns owner Art Modell, comment- 
ing on one NFL personality’s chances of gaining 
immortality: “The only way he'll ever get his name 


in the Hall of Fame is to change it to “Exit. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS: GEORGE ABE 


Patron Saints 


Remember the “Aints,” that 
facetiously conceived 
group of New Orleans 
Saints critics who paraded 
their disgust during the 
Saints’ 1-15 season of 1980? 
Their emblem was a paper 
sack with two eyeholes, 
suitable for draping over 
one’s head to ensure ano- 
nymity. Mustn’t let anyone 


a.k.a. 


For those who yearn for the sort of hard-hitting sports lit- 
erature that begins with language such as “The day of the 
big game dawned bright and clear,’ try this excerpt from 
the summer, 1980 edition of a magazine called Dave 
Campbell’s Texas Football: 

“In the last regular season game [of 1971], heavily fa- 
vored Dallas Roosevelt was playing North Dallas. An unin- 
spired Roosevelt team was losing 32-0 at halftime. 

“‘T really got on our players in the dressing room, re- 
calls Roosevelt’s coach, Robert Thomas. ‘We were out of 
the race, but I told them we were playing for pride, that 
the underclassmen should do well to help the seniors get 
scholarships. 

“A lanky, gifted sophomore wide receiver named John 
Washington...listened intently to his coach’s halftime 
lecture. 

“In the second half, John caught five touchdown 
passes and we beat them 34-32; Thomas says.” 

Thus, this man, on this day, in this game, began build- 
ing a reputation that would build on itself in epic fashion 
until one day the world of professional football would 
know. ..that this man, today a splendid wide receiver with 
the San Diego Chargers, changed his name from Washing- 
ton to Jefferson early in his college career at Arizona State. 


Modern — 
Software 


As the leaves turn color 
and the sun hangs lower 
in its ever-westward arc, 
the question on the mind 
of every self-respecting 
football fan is, of course, 
“Who invented the Nerf 
Ball?” 

In the interest of filling 
this egregious gap in the 
collective trivia conscious- 
ness of fans everywhere, 


in the Superdome know 
we're actually attending, 
their reasoning went. 

In late July of this year, a 
woman named Eva Benoit 
put together a rally to mo- 
bilize support for a 
counter-Aints group, the 
Known Fan Club. 

Her “bag burning” had 
the support of a local FM ra- 
dio station, which brought 
a van equipped with a 


sound system, and a brew- 
ing company, which pro- 
vided free beer. The event 
drew a crowd of close to 
1,000. 

“We wanted to burn the 
bags so that the fans would 
no longer be unknown, but 
a visually and audibly active 
support group,” Ms. Benoit 
said. “The Saints are going 
to win, and we want to sup- 
port them.” 


PRO! reports that Fred 
Cox invented the Nerf 
Ball. Fred Cox also used to 
kick field goals and extra 
points for the Minnesota 
Vikings and between the 
years 1963-1973 set an 
NFL career record for 
scoring in the most con- 
secutive games (151). 

A chiropractor and a 
pilot as well as an inventor 
and holder of the patent 
on the Nerf Ball, Cox also 
is the answer to the NFL 
trivia question, “Which for- 
mer Minnesota place- 
kicker is doing very well 
these days?” 
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Track times: zero to 50 in 5.1; zeroto60in7.1; 
% mile in 15.4. Now that’s Awesome... y 
and then some. 


You need ateam 
that will start with you 
and stay with you. 


Exxon Office Systems is a team 
that will do just that. They will give 
winning performances in any office. 
Start with The Intelligent Typewriter® 
Series and you can stay with it 
because it’s the first fully electronic 
typewriter, and it’s upgradable to a 
functioning word processor without 
leaving your office. 

And the Exxon Facsimile Series. 
It can be upgraded in 30 seconds 
from sending 2 pages to sending 15 
and receiving 150 automatically. We 
also make an 18-pound portable unit 


that you can use anywhere there’s an 
electric outlet and a phone. 

And the Exxon Word Processor. It 
comes to your office pre-programmed 
so it already knows what to do. And 
it can do almost anything that has 
anything to do with words. 

We'll start you with what you 
need, with equipment that can grow 
as your needs grow. 

And everything is backed by one 
of the largest and most dependable 
service networks in the industry. 

Call us at 800-327-6666, or in 
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DAY, 


Florida call 1-800-432-0800 for 
more information. Or get in touch 
with your local Exxon Office Systems 
representative. 

You'll find out why Exxon Office 
Systems are scoring big in offices all 
across America. 
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Some Enchanted Season 


Were the 1972 USC Trojans 
the Greatest College Team of All Time? 
by Beau Riffenburgh 


AN UNDEFEATED, UNTIED SEASON 
is an athlete’s dream. But, like most 
dreams, it’s one that rarely comes true. 
In 1972 something strange was in the 
air, however, something that affected 
teams from coast to coast. 

The Miami Dolphins had a 17-0 re- 
cord, the first NFL team to make it 
through the regular season, playoffs, 
and Super Bow! with a perfect record. 

Whatever it was that enchanted the 
Dolphins seemed to be equally active 
on the West Coast. 

There, particularly in the Los Angeles 
area, teams suddenly became almost in- 
vincible. 

The Los Angeles Lakers finished with 
the NBA’s best regular season record 
ever, 69-13, and won the championship. 

In college basketball, UCLA defeated 
30 consecutive opponents by an NCAA- 
record average of 30.3 points per game, 
and won its sixth consecutive NCAA title. 

And in college football, the University 
of Southern California had not only the 
best team in the nation when it won the 
national championship with a 12-0 re- 
cord, it had what may have been the best 
collegiate team in history. 

“The ‘72 USC team was a great team,” 
says John McKay, the Trojans’ head 
coach at the time and now coach of the 
Tampa Bay Buccaneers. “Some people 
have called it the best-balanced, best all- 
around college football team there’s 
ever been...and I'm inclined to agree. 
It’s the best I've ever seen.” 

But USC didn’t establish itself among 
the best in collegiate history on record 
alone. 

Using the success of its players in the 
National Football League as a baro- 
meter, the 1972 USC team truly may be 
at the head of the class. NFL teams draft- 
ed 30 players from that team, and 26 of 
them played at least one year in the 
league. Even McKay went to the NFL in 
1976, where in four years he built the 
Buccaneers from the team with the poor- 
est record in NFL history to one that 
played in the NFC championship game. 

In 1972, USC was a team without an ap- 
parent weakness. It averaged 39 points 
and 430 yards a game, ranking in the top 


John McKay (top) on the sidelines at 
the 1973 Rose Bowl. Lynn Swann grabs 
a pass against Notre Dame. 


seven in the nation in scoring, total of- 
fense, total defense, rushing defense, 
and scoring defense. The Trojans never 
trailed in the second half of a game, beat 
their opponents by an average of 28 
points, and didn’t permit a run longer 
than 29 yards. At the end of the season, 
USC became the first team in history to 
receive the number one vote of every 
participant in both the Associated Press 
and the United Press International foot- 
ball polls. 

“We didn't have a single particular 
weakness,” McKay says. “It was one of 
those fortunate things. We had a near 
perfect blend of experience and youth, 
and the seniors that season were great 


leaders. It was an intelligent team, mak- 
ing the fewest mental errors of any 
squad I've ever had. 

“Our defense was the quickest I’ve 
ever watched, college or pro. John 
Grant, our All-America tackle, was a gen- 
ius at figuring Out offenses. Grant could 
come out of the game after a few plays 
and explain exactly what the other team 
was trying to do. 

“We had at least a dozen linebackers 
who were all excellent. Richard Wood, 
just a sophomore, could run the forty in 
4.5—he caught everybody from be- 
hind.” 

John Robinson, an assistant under Mc- 
Kay and now USC head coach, agrees 
with his former boss’s assessment. “No 
other team I've ever seen in college had 
as much individual talent,” he says. “And 
they were coachable. The number one 
lesson an athlete needs to address him- 
self to is reaching his own potential. Vir- 
tually all of those players reached their 
potential. But their real strength was 
team play. Everyone focused first on the 
team goal—to win every game—rather 
than on individual accomplishments. ” 

With the team success went individual 
recognition. Five Trojans made the All- 
America team in 1972—offensive tackle 
Pete Adams, fullback Sam Cunningham, 
defensive tackle Grant, linebacker 
Wood, and tight end Charles Young, a 
unanimous choice. There also were sev- 
en future All-Americas on the team, in- 
cluding Wood, USC’s first three-time All- 
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America. In 1973, four Trojans besides 
Wood were selected as All-Americas— 
offensive tackles Booker Brown and 
Steve Rilev, defensive back Artimus 
Parker, and flanker Lynn Swann. In 1974, 
tailback Anthony Davis and defensive 
back Charles Phillips joined Wood as 
All-Americas. 

“We had a great mix of personalities, 
both offense and defense, tremendous 
special teams, and the good fortune of 
not having many injuries,” McKay says. 

“We had a super quarterback combina- 
tion in Mike Rae [a senior] and Pat Ha- 
den [sophomore backup]. Rae had as 
good a season as any quarterback could 
have. He completed fifty-seven percent 
of his passes, ran well, and made a lot of 
big third-down plays. He kicked field 
goals and points after, too. 

“Haden was tremendous for team 
morale. He always was ready to play 
when asked and he never complained 
when he didn’t play.” 

With hindsight, the Trojans’ success 
seems somewhat inevitable. But, before 
the 1972 season started, some people 
had doubts about their ability. With 
much of the same talent the previous 
two years, McKay's traditional power- 
houses had slumped to successive 6-4-1 
records, Fifteen lettermen were missing 
from the 1971 team, including six defen- 
sive starters, the top tailback, and quar- 
terback Jimmy Jones, the school’s all- 
time total offense and passing leader. 

“We weren't certain before the season 
began how good we'd be,” says Oakland 
Raiders defensive tackle Jeff Winans, a 
starter for the Trojans in 1972. “The vear 
before, we had had better potential, but 
we hadn't plaved well as a team. Those 
seniors had been more interested in 
looking good for the pros than in win- 
ning. I hoped the ‘72 team would have 
the mental toughness required to win 
after being so relaxed the year before.” 

The coaching staff shared Winans's 
concern, and did something about it. 

“That season started in spring practice 
of 1972,” says Marv Goux, then as now 
the defensive line coach of the Trojans. 
“We took our plavers to the Coliseum 
and scrimmaged three times a week, 
and they kicked the hell out of each 
other. We put the best against the best, 
and they became a very intimidating 
bunch, even among themselves. 

“Once Anthony Davis fumbled on the 
five-yard line during one of the scrim- 
mages. The offensive line just jumped 
all over him. and so did the defense. 
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Richard Wood now plays at Tampa Bay. 


Everyone wanted everyone to do well.” 

By the start of the season, McKay felt 
confident. 

“Before the season started,” McKay 
says, “the offensive line came together. 
The line had been a weakness the year 
before, but it became a real strength. 
Charle Young was as good a tight end as 
there was in football, college or pro. 

“We also had gone back more to our 
tailback-oriented offense than in the pre- 
vious two seasons. Anthony Davis was a 
fantastic sophomore tailback, better 
maybe as a sophomore than he was as a 
junior and senior. Swann, our flanker, 
and Young could catch anything. I 
wasn't worried.” 

The season started in Little Rock 
against the University of Arkansas, one 
of the preseason favorites to win the 
national collegiate championship. 

“We set the tempo early in the game,” 
says Goux. “Jeff Winans broke into the 
backfield and made a tremendous hit on 
{Arkansas quarterback] Joe Ferguson. 
We intercepted the pass and had them in- 
timidated and on the run.” 

Only good things seemed to happen 
to the Trojans. When Mike Rae was blind- 
sided while passing, the ball came down 
in the hands of Steve Riley. 

“T took off and ran as fast as I could 
for about six or seven seconds,” says 
Riley, a tackle for the Minnesota Vikings. 
The result of Riley’s run was a seven- 
yard gain. 

USC defeated Arkansas 31-10 and 
swept through its next three opponents. 

USC's fifth opponent was Stanford, 
the two-tine defending Rose Bowl and 
Pac-8 champion. 

“They're the worst damn winners I've 


come up against,” McKay said before the 
game. “I'd like to beat them by two thou- 
sand points.” 

The Trojans didn’t get that margin of 
victory despite ending the game throw- 
ing bombs, but they did emerge with a 
satisfying 30-21 victory that would be the 
closest margin of the season. 

“We only beat Stanford by nine 
points, but it wasn’t what I call a close 
game,” McKay says. “That might have 
been the most remarkable thing about 
the 1972 team. It didn’t just beat the 
other teams, it blew them out. 

“I played as many reserves as I had, 
and cleared the bench in several games, 
but I was still accused of pouring it on. It 
was impossible to keep the score 
down...we were so deep.” : 

USC never trailed the rest of the sea- 
son. Ranked number one and bearing a 
9-0 record, the Trojans clinched a spot 
in the Rose Bowl by halting UCLA's re- 
cord-setting ground attack .24-7. Against 
the Bruins, Anthony Davis, starting only 
his second game, received national atten- 
tion not only for his rushing exploits but 
for his end zone knee dance. 

And against Notre Dame, Davis gave 
Trojans fans something much more 
than a dance to remember. He scored 
six touchdowns, including two on kick- 
off returns of 96 and 97 yards, and USC 
won 45-23. 

The Rose Bow! proved to be just 
another stroll for the Trojans, who beat 
the third-ranked Ohio State Buckeyes 
42-17 behind a Rose Bowl record four 
touchdowns by Sam (Bam) Cunning- 
ham. 

“There is no doubt about it,” said 
Ohio State coach Woody Hayes after the 
game. “They are the best college foot- 
ball team I've ever seen.” 

The pro scouts were impressed, too. 
A month later, 10 seniors were drafted 
by NFL teams: Adams, Cunningham, 
tackle Allan Gallaher, split end Edesel 
Garrison, Grant, defensive tackle Karl 
Lorch, Rae, guard Mike Ryan, Winans, 
and Young. 

The next vear nine more who had 
been juniors in 1972 went into the pros: 
linebacker Charles Anthony, Brown, mid- 
dle guard Monte Doris, tailback Rod Mc- 
Neill, fullback Manfred Moore, Parker, 
Riley, defensive end James Sims, and 
Swann. 

After the Trojans won another nation- 
al championship in 1974, 10 seniors 
who had been USC sophomores in 1972 
were drafted: tailback Allen Carter, defen- 
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sive back Marvin Cobb, Davis, Haden, 
tackle Steve Knutson, center Bob McCaf- 
frey, split end J.K. McKay (the coach’s 
son), defensive end Dale Mitchell, Phil- 
lips, and Wood. 

The last of the team reached the pros 
the following year when defensive back 
Danny Reece, the only freshman to play 
much in 1972, was drafted by Cincinnati. 

Fourteen of the 30 USC draft choices 
played at least five years in the NFL, led 
by two all-pros, Young and Swann. Anoth- 
er 12 made NFL rosters for at least a 
year. 

The first Trojan taken was the most 
immediately successful, tight end 
Young. The sixth player chosen in the 
1973 draft, Young made the all-pro team 
his rookie year when he caught 55 pas- 
ses for the Eagles. The next year his 63 
receptions led the NFC and he was a se- 
cond-team all-pro. He was an all-pro in 
his third year, 1975. Young was traded to 
the Rams in 1977 and to the 49ers three 
years later. 

Wide receiver Swann was a junior on 
the 1972 team, a consensus All-America 
a year later, and the first-round draft of 
the Steelers. A three-time all-pro and the 
most valuable player in Super Bowl X, 
Swann has been one of the premier re- 
ceivers in the game the last seven years. 

“Everyone knew Swann would be a 
great pro,” says Robinson. “Besides his 
talent, he was the ultimate competitor. 
Only Sam Cunningham played with as 
much drive and enthusiasm.” 

Cunningham continued playing in the 
NFL for the Patriots, who made him 
their first draft choice in 1973. For seven 
years, until he sat out the 1980 season, 
he started for New England, reaching 
his peak in 1977 when he gained 1,015 
yards. 

Adams was another first-round choice. 
The All-America tackle played several 
injury-plagued seasons for the Browns 
before he was forced to retire with a 
back injury. 

Riley also has suffered several inju- 
ries, but has been the most successful of 
the 1972 team’s linemen in the NFL. A 
first-round draft choice and a starter 
since his second year, he has been a so- 
lid tackle for the Vikings, although he 
has been overshadowed by all-pro team- 
mate Ron Yary, an earlier All-America at 
USC. 

None of the former Trojans has been 
surprised by the success of their USC 
teammates in the NFL. 

“We were better prepared than most 


rookies,” Winans says. “The practices, 
coaching, schedules, and other players 
all were so tough at USC that the transi- 
tion to the pros was a continuous thing. 
We weren't lost in our fundamentals at 
all like a lot of young players.” 

“There wasn’t much changeover from 
USC to the NFL,” Riley agrees. 

Haden also expected success from his 
teammates. “Playing on that team was 
like prepping for the NFL,” he says. “I 
played a year in the World Football 
League, but the athletes were significant- 
ly better at USC.” 

Several other members of the team 
still are playing regularly. Cobb spent 
the 1980 season with the Vikings after 
five years with the Bengals. Wood and 
Reece play for McKay’s Buccaneers. 

Tampa Bay also was a stopover for a 
number of other 1972 Trojans. Brown, 
Sims, J.K. McKay, and running backs Da- 
vis, McNeill, and Moore all played again 
for their college coach. 

“Manny Moore was a coach’s player,” 
McKay says about Cunningham’s former 
backup, whom few expected to make 
the NFL. “He always got one hundred 
and twenty percent from what the Good 
Lord gave him. There always will be a 
place in football for that kind of player.” 

Davis was a surprise, too, but not a 
pleasant one. 

“Anthony Davis was a good, solid 
player,” Robinson says. “He was one of 
the best college tailbacks, but he wasn't 
an outstanding pro. The problem with 
A.D. was he came out of college with a su- 
perstar reputation, but he wasn’t a super- 
star.” 

But if Davis didn’t live up to his billing 
in the pros, he was the 1972 USC team’s 
exception. Carter, Gallaher, Knutson, Mc- 
Caffrey, Mitchell, Parker, and Phillips all 
joined their former teammates in the 
pros for an average of three years each. 
And although they didn’t play, Davis, 
Doris, Garrison, and Ryan were drafted. 

Sixty-five percent of the team’s 46 let- 
termen went on to make it in the NFL. 
With a statistic like that, an NFL observer 
could understand and agree with John 
Robinson's assessment of the team. 

“Each player on that team was talent- 
ed when we got them,” Robinson says. 
“They were helped more by being with 
people gifted, determined, and coach- 
able. Some people will disagree, but I re- 
member it and I’m sure others associat- 
ed with that team will remember it, too— 
not just as the best of that year, but as 
the greatest of all collegeteams.” [re] 
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CONVERTIBLE SELECTAVISION 


RECORD THE BEST TELEVISION SHOWS. 

This is the videotape recorder you've been waiting for. 
Convertible SelectaVision VCR. New from RCA. 

Our new model VFP-170 lets SS 
you record up to six full hours 
of your favorite television 
shows on a single videotape 
cassette. It lets you record one 
show while you watch another. 
And it gives you the option 
of playing back those pro- 
grams at your convenience. 

You can even record 
while you're away from 4 
home. Convertible 
SelectaVision has a 
14-day programmable 
memory that automatically 
turns itself on and off—and even changes 
channels— when you've got places to go and people to see. 

And that's just for starters. Because Convertible 
SelectaVision doesn't just make it easy to record your favor- 
ite shows on videotape. It makes it fun to watch them, too. 

There's a twelve-function remote control unit that lets 
you play back your tapes with special effects like slow 
motion, frame-by-frame advance and stop action. 

Want to locate your favorite scenes? Press the picture 
search button, and you can review cassettes in high-speed 
forward or reverse motion without having the screen 
go dark. And you can edit out unwanted programming 
with the remote pause while you're recording —all from 
the convenience of your chair. 

Now, this might seem like a lot for any video recorder 
to do. But Convertible SelectaVision is really two video 
recorders in one. And this is only half the story. 


CONVERT IT TO A HOME MOVIE OUTFIT. 
Chances are, some of the best shows you watch on 

Convertible SelectaVision will be family entertainment 

programs—starring your own family. 

That's because Convertible SelectaVision gives you 
the option of adding a videotape camera (RCA's new 
CCO010 would be an excellent choice). And converting 
the recorder to a home movie outfit that you can use 
indoors or out. 

Birthdays, weddings, bar mitzvahs, reunions. The 
best family times all become Prime Time material when 
you ve got Convertible SelectaVision. 

It's lightweight, compact and has a built-in, recharge- 
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EVERY TEAM IN 
the NFL competes 
ae along roughly the 
same lines. Every one has access to simi- 
lar scouting information, and every one 
participates in the same draft. All teams 
adhere to the same rules of play, and 
they conduct the same length of training 
camp (there is a maximum but no mini- 
mum). They play the same number of 
preseason home and away games on 
approximately the same quality of field. 

With such equal opportunities, the dif- 
ference between winning and losing of- 
ten is marginal. It’s not always the result 
of some secret system, not the result of 
hiring this coach or signing that draft 
choice or this free agent. It’s more often 
attention to little things—details such 
as those associated with special teams. 

I remember the days when teams prac- 
ticed all week, emphasizing only offense 
and defense. Then, on the day before 
the game, when everybody was running 
off the practice field, the coach would 
look at his watch and say, “Wait a min- 
ute. Come back, we've got to prac- 
tice our special teams.” There was no 
thought devoted to the kicking situa- 
tions then, no practice time, and, in ef- 
fect, no coaching. 

As recently as the late 1960s, profes- 
sional teams still were using their of- 
fenses on fourth down punt coverages, 
and their defenses on punt returns. For 
the most part, they were keeping the 
same 11 men on the field all four 
downs. Not surprisingly, examples 
abounded of teams playing well offen- 
sively and defensively, only to lose 
games on blocked punts, and field goals, 
missed extra points, or long runbacks. 

Nowadays, it’s much more intricate. 
Most teams draft with special teams in 
mind. They trim their rosters with spe- 
cial teams in mind. An obvious example 
would be selecting a wide receiver for 
his ability to also return punts. A less ob- 
vious example would be drafting a line- 
backer who is adept at open-field block- 
ing. He could play in the front line of the 
kickoff return unit. With the new rules 
prohibiting blocking below the waist, 
the positions in that four-man front are 
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PRACTICE 
MAKES SPECIAL 
TEAMS SPECIAL 


By John Madden with Steve Cassady 


Oakland punter Ray Guy kicks with 
consistently long bang time, so in 
Super Bowl XV, the Eagles try to ob- 
struct the Raiders’ coverage at the 
line of scrimmage to gain more time 
to field the punt. 


real specialties, which aren’t always easy 
to fill. They require people who are big 
and tough, but also fast and agile. 

Teams are devoting considerably 
more time to special teams strategy 
these days. I helped broadcast a lot of 
the Philadephia Eagles’ games last year, 
and one thing that impressed me was 
the Eagles’ attention to special teams. 
Just as for offense and defense, they 
have daily meetings for special teams, 
daily practice periods, separate scouting 
reports, and computer breakdowns. 

In punting situations, special teams en- 


sure field position, first by kicking the op- 
position into a hole without permitting a 
blocked punt, second by covering the 
punt without allowing a runback. It can 
work the other way. The offense can 
struggle like hell to reach its own 40, 
only to have the return unit come in and 
block the punt. It all goes hand in hand— 
offense, defense, and special teams help- 
ing each other, all equally important in 
winning and losing. 

Consequently, planning for special 
teams can be as detailed as for offense 
and defense. It starts with a thorough 
scouting report. Take, for example, the 
information collected just for preparing 
the punt return unit. 

First comes field conditions. Assum- 
ing the upcoming game is scheduled for 
the opponent's home stadium, the scout 
charts the direction the wind blows. 
One way is to notice which end the 
home team chooses to defend if it loses 
the toss. Usually, it wants to start the 
game or the second half with the wind 
at its back. 

Then he determines how far the 
punter kicks on the average. Then place- 
ment: If the ball is spotted on the left 
hashmark, does the kicker usually punt 
to the left? Aim it back toward the mid- 
dle? Kick it across to the right? The scout 
would make the same notations for the 
right hash and the middle. 

Next is hang time—how long the ball 
stays in the air after it leaves the kicker’s 
foot. Then personnel. Punt coverage 
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comes in waves. The first is the two end 
men, the ones who release with the 
snap and head in a vee toward the re- 
turn man. The second is the front men, 
the center, two guards, two tackles, each 
sprinting upfield in lanes. The third is 
the two upbacks, who fan out and take 
the lanes between the front men and the 
end men, one up the right, the other up 
the left. And the fourth is the punter and 
fullback—the punter covering the left 
as one safety, the fullback the right as 
the other. 

Who are each of these players by 
name and number? Which of them reach- 
es the coverage area fastest? By what 
routes? Who makes most of the tackles? 

Field position comes next. Some 
punters kick a certain way from their 
own end zone. They want it up and away 
quickly; in that situation, they don’t 
worry about angling it one way or an- 
other. Inside the 50, they may do it dif- 
ferently, taking the time to kick it toward 
a corner, usually the same corner as the 
hashmark from which they're kicking. 

Now, with all this information, it’s pos- 
sible to plan return strategies for the up- 
coming game. The first consideration 
against any punt is whether you wanta re- 
turn or a block. It’s like defending 
against the pass. Either you cover it tight 
by dropping more people into the sec- 
ondary, or you blitz by sending in extra 
rushers. 

Say it’s a return, You first position the 
safety at a depth equal to the kicker's 
average. If a stiff wind blows against you, 
you back up the safety another three or 
four yards; if it is with you, you move 
him up three or four. 

There are a number of punt return 
combinations. The basic one is a six- 
man front. The two outside men usually 
rush the kicker. At Oakland, we some- 
times got the block when we were 
concentrating On a return. The rea- 
son? We had Lester Hayes and Ted Hen- 
dricks on the flanks. They are fast and 
rangy, good attributes for end men on 
the punt rush. They also knew how to 
pursue. You see, all punters line up 15 
yards behind scrimmage, but no two hit 
the ball at exactly the same spot. You 
might face a two-step punter one week, 
a three-step the next. One might be a 
long-strider, the other a short-strider. 

To figure it, we'd chart the precise 
point each kicker hit the ball, and that’s 
the point at which we'd have our end 
men aim, It sounds obvious, but distinc- 
tions such as this often are lost, Little 
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Philadelphia's punt return strategy 
works as planned in the Super Bowl. 
The Eagles’ blocking wall opens a 

hole for safety Jobn Sciarra, who makes 
a return of 12 yards against Oakland. 


things such as rushing at the proper 
angle often are the difference between a 
block and no block, maybe even be- 
tween winning and losing. 

In setting up the return, the most im- 
portant priority is fielding the ball, The 
two early coverage men must be de- 
tained, and the safety must catch the 
punt above all—it's the element that 
guarantees possession. Any yardage 
beyond the reception is a bonus provid- 
ed by the blockers in the return scheme. 

Basically, the four interior linemen try 
to hold up the coverage team’s guards 
and tackles, Behind them, two lineback- 
ers divide the duties; one attempts to 


block the center, while the other blocks 
on the side of the return. The two half- 
backs behind them are responsible for 
the end men. The safety tries to find 
open spaces in the direction designated 
in the huddle. Either it is a return right, 
to the left, or the middle. 

Within the basic scheme, teams vary 
their approach, depending upon person- 
nel. Maybe they want to double team a 
particularly effective end man and run 
away from the other. Maybe they want to 
switch the blocking assignment to find 
better matchups, the way you'd shift cov- 
erages in the defensive backfield. The 
idea is to find the combinations that pre- 
vent the coverage from mobilizing too 
quickly. 

Most teams also factor in anticipated 
hang time. If a punter kicks with consis- 
tently long hang time, they might want 
to obstruct the coverage at the line of 
scrimmage, giving the safety a fraction 
more time before he is swarmed under. 
If he kicks with a lower hang time, they 
might want to immediately form a block- 
ing wall for a more aggressive return, 

Another consideration is eligible re- 
ceivers. They all would have to be ac- 
counted for in the event of a fake punt, 
and by people with pass defending 
skills. 

At Oakland, we'd spend considerable 
time anticipating trick plays off punt for- 
mation. We would splice all available 
footage on the opponent's kicking 
game, and we would chart all the nor- 
mal formations and alignments. 

The fullback in punt formation often 
is an indicator, for instance. He is the 
punter's personal protector. He normal- 
ly lines up on the side of the kicking 
foot, at a point he can most effectively 
take on the rush. He is pretty much com- 
mitted to a predictable spot, so if he 
lines up differently—up or back, or on 
the other side of the punter—it usually 
signals a trick. 

We'd mark other deviations as well, 
substitutions, upbacks cheating over, 
and so on. 

All phases of special teams—kickoffs, 
kickoff coverage, punt coverage, punt re- 
turns, field goal, field goal block, extra 
point, and extra point block—follow 
this general pattern of planning. It’s not 
like it was years ago, when the punter 
coming on meant it was time for tele- 
vision to take a station break and for the 
fans to head for the beer. Now, special 
teams are too important to be deempha- 
sized or ignored, /PROI 
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Y.A. Tittle Did Everything Except Win a Title in 17 Pro Seasons 


By C.W. Nevius 


THERE WERE TIMES ON THE FOOT- 
ball field when Y.A. Tittle’s mind was 
clicking faster than his teammates could 
move. When he had it rolling, they 
couldn't set up quickly enough. 

In 1952, a rookie named Hugh McEl- 
henny was trying to get the hang of play- 
ing flanker for the San Francisco 49ers. 
When he didn’t reach his position quick- 
ly enough, Tittle jumped all over him, 
McElhenny suggested what Tittle could 
do with his football, and was surprised 
to see the quarterback respond by call- 
ing time out and throwing “The King” 
out of the game. 

But off the field, Tittle’s deliberate 
manner could be maddening. He and 
McElhenny became fast friends—once 
it was established who ran the hud- 
dle—and the two families used to take 
vacations together. 

Tittle, McElhenny says, always was late 
everywhere they went. 

“Y.A. was so precise,’ McElhenny says, 
“that he couldn't help going back to 
make sure everything was exactly right. 
That was why he was always late.” 

That says something about the profes- 
sional career of Yelberton Abraham Tit- 
tle. He reached any number of perfectly 
acceptable endings, but he kept going 
back once more to try to get it exactly 
right. 

When he retired in January of 1965, 
he owned nearly every NFL passing rec- 
ord—and he shares with George Blan- 
da the all-time record for touchdown 
passes in a season (36). But the reporter 
who covered the retirement for the Sa 
Francisco Chronicle couldn't help point- 
ing out that “it was the third successive 
year that Yat had made such a state- 
ment.” He'd been severely battered the 
year before, but there seemed to be a 
chance that he'd come back to get it ex- 
actly right—ro win the championship 
that eluded him after three divisional ti- 
tles with the Giants. 

“Nope,” Tittle said. “I mean it this 
time. ..I guess.” 

Tittle spent 15 years in the NFL and 
17 in professional football, starting out 
with Baltimore in the All-America Foot- 
ball Conference in 1948, Why the All- 


g0 exactly right. 
America Football Conference? “I hate to 
tell you because it makes me sound 
pretty stupid,” Tittle says today, “but I 
didn't realize that there were two sepa- 
rate drafts. Detroit [of the NFL] draft- 
ed me, too, but I didn’t know it. I could 
have used the two teams against each 
other. As it was I signed for $10,000 and 
a $2,000 bonus—and considered it a 
good deal.” 

But the All-America Football Confer- 
ence proved to be a shakier financial 
proposition, and, when it went under, 
Baltimore shifted to the NFL in 1950. 
When Baltimore folded, Tittle went into 
the draft and was chosen by the San 
Francisco 49ers in 1951. At the time, it 
couldn't have been a better choice. 

After leaving Louisiana State, Tittle’s 
first coach at Baltimore had been Cecil 
Isbell. Isbell was a believer in the pass 
—"“My God, I didn’t know you could 
pass that much and win,” Tiule said 
when he reached the NFL—and he fit 
perfectly into the 49ers’ plans, although 
it didn’t seem that way at first. 

San Francisco had Frankie Albert at 
quarterback, and Tittle spent most of 
his first year on the bench, watching 
and making mental notes. 

“] just marveled at the things Albert 
could do without much of an arm,” Tit- 
tle said. “He threw slants. Three steps 
and boom! And then he'd run that boot- 
leg. He learned what he could do and he 


did them. That's what [ tried to do— 
find the things that worked and then re- 
member them.” 

Tittle took over for Albert full-time in 
1953, but it was not until 1957, when Al- 
bert was the head coach, that the 49ers 
hit their stride. A good part of the reason 
was a mistake in practice that turned 
into a 49ers trademark. 

Preparing for a game with the Rams, 
Tittle’s arm was bumped as he threw 
and the ball wobbled toward a crowd of 
players. One of them, a former basket- 
ball player from Idaho named R.C. 
Owens, jumped over everyone else and 
made the catch. 

The play looked so good that Albert 
and Tittle added it to the game plan, and 
Owens responded with two touchdown 
catches against the Rams, the last com- 
ing with 1:40 left to play to win the game 
23-20, The “Alley Oop” was born. 

But in San Francisco they remember 
1957 for what Owens still calls “the most 
memorable loss in 49ers history,” the 
31-27 defeat by Detroit in a playoff for 
the Western Conference title. It was bit- 
ter because the 49ers had a 24-7 first 
half lead but let the Lions come back. 

The year 1957 was memorable for Tit- 
tle for two other reasons. He was offen- 
sive player of the year, and John Brodie 
was drafted by the 49ers. Looking back, 
Tittle says 1957 was the high point in 
San Francisco, although he played an- 
other four years there. Wracked with in- 
juries and pressed by Brodie, they were 
not the most pleasant years of his career. 
The fans were as cool as the foggy 
breeze in Kezar Stadium. 

“Tittle wasn’t that much beloved by 
the 49ers fans then,” says Simmons. 
“But they have never loved their quarter- 
backs anyhow. They were yelling for Bro- 
die until they got him, and then they 
were yelling for [Steve] Spurrier.” 

Even so, it was a shock to the fans to 
hear that Red Hickey, who took over as 
head coach in 1959, felt that Titthe had 
no place in the 49ers’ Shotgun offense. 
Hickey was a shouter, and more than 
one player, including McElhenny, did 
not find the new coach to his liking. Tit- 
tle’s teammates got an idea of what Hick- 
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Nostalgia 


ey had in mind during a preseason 
game in 1961. 

“We were playing the Giants,” Owens 
says, “and we couldn't understand why 
they were being so nice to Y.A. They 
kept helping him up and telling him to 
take care of himself. They already knew 
that Y.A. had been traded to them. We 
didn’t find out until the next day of prac- 
tice.” 

Many of the 49ers, Owens included, 
had been convinced by Tittle to go back 
to college to finish their college degrees 
in the offseason. They were devastated 
by the trade. 

“LT can remember him driving away 
from the field in his Thunderbird,” 
Owens says. “We were all in full practice 
gear and there were lumps in a lot of 
throats.” 

Actually, with Brodie and rookie Billy 
Kilmer at quarterback, Hickey’s move 
made sense. At 34, Tithe wasn’t getting 
any younger. He even looked older. His 
hair had been thinning ever since he 
came into the league, and by 1961 he 
had been “The Bald Eagle” or “Colonel 
Slick” for years. 

The Giants, however, made the trade 
a memorable one by selling Hickey on 
an up-and-coming offensive lineman 
named Lou Cordileone. 

“Who?” Tittle asked when Hickey told 
him he’d been traded for Cordileone. 
That still was the question in San Francis- 
co a year later when Cordileone was re- 
leased. 

Tittle’s first reaction was to retire. He 
had pulled a groin muscle severely in 
the 1960 season, and in 1961 it still was 
bothering him. Until the trade he’d been 
strapping the leg down with tape, sneak- 
ing into the bathroom to do it, and flush- 
ing the toilet to cover the sound of tear- 
ing the tape. 

But, after a conversation with some of 
the Giants, Tittle reported for the season 
despite the bad leg, and told coach Allie 
Sherman he was ready to play. 

“T played in an exhibition game 
against the Rams as soon as I got there,” 
Tittle says. “On the first play the center 
hit me in the mouth with the ball, I fell 
on it, and Jack Pardee felb on me. | 
cracked two bones in my back.” 

It seemed like a disaster, but the in- 
jury gave Tittle time to recover from his 
groin pull, too. When he returned, he 
was a sensation. 

“He turned that whole club around,” 
says McElhenny, who had been let go by 
the 49ers and was picked up by Minne- 


sota in the Vikings’ expansion draft. 

Tittle set an NFL record in 1962, throw- 
ing 33 touchdown passes, and led the 
Giants to an Eastern Division champion- 
ship. He was named offensive player of 
the year and easily could have been 
elected mayor of New York. When he 
led the Giants to division titles for three 
straight years, he earned a permanent 
place in the hearts of New Yorkers. 

Among all his receivers, Tittle says, Bil- 
lv Wilson of the 49ers was the most 
skilled. Wilson recalls going to a movie 
with Title when the two were coaching 
with the 49ers. Two hours later, Wilson 
said, they came out of the theater to a 
crowd of 200, waiting for autographs. 

Another time, when they were walk- 
ing through the stands to reach the spot- 
ters’ box, Wilson says, “I heard this big 
roar and thought the team had come 
out. They were cheering Y.A.” 

Even after two successful seasons in 
New York, Tittle had one more score to 
settle. He is, his friends remind you, an 
incredibly intense competitor. 

“IT waited three years to play the 
49ers,” Tittle says. “I got it in my mind 
that I wanted to play well, but I wanted 
to complete the first pass I threw that 
day. I wanted to make it perfect. 

“T set up the bootleg the first quar- 
ter—went almost the whole quarter 
without throwing a pass. And then, 
when I was sure, I called the bootleg. 
Well, Del Shofner was so far open I 
could have walked the ball over to him. 
There wasn't a man within thirty yards. 

“But I just couldn’t turn that ball 
loose. I'll bet I didn’t throw that ball five 
feet—right into the ground in front of 
me.” 

Title retired in 1965. He joined his 
old friend McElhenny in the Hall of 
Fame in 1971. Tittle’s financial condition 
has risen to similar heights. In 1975, his 
independent insurance company was 
purchased by Rollins, Burdick, Hunter 
of Northern California. Y.A. was named 
an executive vice president of the larger 
firm. 

“My life in football was the best, and I 
enjoyed it until the very last day,” he 
says. “And when I quit there wasn’t any- 
one in the game I didn’t like—and that 
includes Red Hickey. But I was competi- 
tive, and I wanted to do well against San 
Francisco more than any other team.” 

You get the impression that, given the 
chance, he’d come back just to throw 
that pass to Shofner. One more chance 
to get it exactly right. 1PRO| 
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A Football League With Parody 


By “Commissioner” Jim Donaldson 


Eprror’s Note: Most NFL fans can identify 
the AFL or WFL, but the WSPFL could be 
anything from a vanity license plate to 
a handful of Scrabble letters. 

The Writers’ Semi-Professional Foot- 
ball League completed its inaugural sea- 
son last year successfully, and, for the 
most part, anonymously. The “owners” 
of the 12 league franchises are writers 
who regularly cover the New England 
Patriots. They follow the progress of the 
WSPFL as enthusiastically as the NFL, 
and, in some cases, even more enthusi- 
astically. 

Much of the success of the fledgling 
league can be attributed to Commission- 
er Jim Donaldson, who takes time out 
from writing weekly WSPFL news re- 
leases to write a column for the Prowt- 
dence Jowrnal-Bulletin. 

. . . 
HOUSTON—National Football League 
Commissioner Pete Rozelle sat at one 
end of the Astrodome press lounge, his 
tan face creased with worry. 

At the other end of the room, smiling 
broadly, sat Jim Donaldson, the Commis- 
sioner of the Writers’ Semi-Professional 
Football League. 

While Rozelle nervously tried to ex- 
plain to reporters how his league would 
cope with the challenge of the WSPFL, 
Donaldson was patiently trying to ex- 
plain to Jayne Kennedy why he would 
be unable to accept her invitation to ap- 
pear with her in an upcoming Playboy. 

“You bet I'm concerned about the 
WSPFL,” Rozelle admitted. “The WSPFL 
is the biggest threat we've faced since 
the formation of the AFL. 

“It’s an exciting, high-scoring league, 
and its popularity is growing nationally, 
week by week. We may have achieved 
parity in the NFL, but the WSPFL has par- 
ody, too. 

“They have a dynamic, brilliant young 
commissioner who is my equal or better 
in every respect except his tan and his sal- 
ary. And what really scares me is that 
the WSPFL simply doesn’t want to merge 
with the NFL, they want to put us out of 
business.” 

—WSPFL news release, 

week of November 9, 1980 


Is it true, Commissioner Donaldson? Is 


it true you want to put the NFL out of 


business? 

“No, no. Pete was just overreacting. 
Hell, you'd think I was threatening to 
move a franchise to Los Angeles. No, put- 
ting the NFL out of business is the last 
thing we want to do. The NFL's business 
is, after all, our business.” 

Just what is the business of the 
WSPFL? 

“Funny business, of course, That, and 
making money for the Commissioner.” 

And how do you do that? 

“By virtue of my superior football 
knowledge.” 

Could you be a little more specific, 
please? : 

“There are twelve franchises in the 
WSPFL, and each owner has fourteen 
NFL players on his roster—four run- 
ning backs, four wide receivers, two 
quarterbacks, two kickers, and two tight 
ends. Each week, the owner ‘activates’ se- 
ven players—two running backs, and 
two wide receivers, a quarterback, a 
tight end, and a kicker. The owner 
whose players score the most points that 
weekend wins.” 

How are points scored? 

“Well, you can score some with 
candy, some with flowers, some by whis- 
pering sweet nothings...” 

No, Commissioner, in the WSPFL. 

“In the WSPFL, running backs and 
kickers get full credit for whatever 
points they score and double points for 
any touchdown or field goal of fifty 


backs and receivers are divided. That is, 
if Steve Grogan throws a touchdown 
pass. to Stanley Morgan, the owner who 
has Grogan gets three points and the 
owner who has Morgan gets three— 
unless, of course, the scoring pass cov- 
ers fifty yards or more, in which case 
both the quarterback and the receiver 
are given credit for six points apiece,” 

How did all this get started? 

“The idea was first suggested by Tom 
[Media Moose] Hoffman, the media re- 
lations director for the Patriots. He had 
heard about a similar league while on a 
preseason trip to Seattle. We picked up 
on the idea and improved upon it. 

“The first thing, of course, was having 
strong leadership at the top. Once we 
had undergone an extensive search for a 
charismatic commissioner, the rest was 
easy.” 

What came next? 

“We had our first annual draft. It took 
us only ninety minutes to draft 168 play- 
ers, proving what we had long suspect- 
ed—the media can recognize talent 
much faster than the general managers 
and personnel directors in the NFL. 
After that, we were off and running like 
Earl Campbell.” 

Was Earl Campbell the first player 
drafted? 

“No, actually it was one of his team- 
mates, Toni Fritsch. Seven of the 
WSPFL’s first round draft picks were 
kickers, including mine, John Smith of 
the New England Patriots, who went on 
to become the league’s MVPP.” 

MVPP? 

“Yeah, as in Most Valuable Point Pro- 
ducer. Smith led the NFL in scoring and, 
in the process, led Donaldson's Dunces 
to the WSPFL Championship.” 

Do you have any plans for expan- 
sion? 

“Media members all over New Eng- 
land are clamoring for admission, but 
we're going to be selective. We're only 
going to admit guys who we figure have 
no chance of winning. 

“Essentially, that means we're looking 
toward the electronic media. Those guys 
are glamorous but gullible, and they've 
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got money to throw away. 


STOP STALLING. 
PUT IN AUTOLITE, THE 
WIDE-HEAT-RANGE PLUG. 


If, some mornings, your car refuses to leave the driveway, or hates saying goodbye 
to stop signs, you may well be the victim of something called “cold plugs.” 

Poor starting, misfiring, and hesitating are often caused by oil and carbon deposits 
on the spark plug tips. 4 

To burn these off, you need what are called hot plugs. om 

But, for effortless high-speed running on the highway, you’re better off with j— 
cold plugs. (That’s what race cars use.) : 

So what should you put in your car? 


Try putting in, not just new plugs, but a new brand of plugs. j 
Autolite spark plugs. With Power Tips.* Allly 4, 
5 8 
/ 
’ 


The Power-Tip Autolite is a remarkable plug. It has what 
mechanics call a wide heat range. 

Because of its wide-heat-range design it works like two 
plugs—a hot plug and a cold plug. 

It runs hot on short trips, to burn off carbon, and cold on 
long trips, for smooth driving. 

So if your car stalls or misfires, why hesitate? 

Put in Autolites. 


0 


In an ordinary plug, the tip  Autolite Power Tip plugs 


is short, which makes it have longer insulators and 
lose heat faster at low electrodes. Heat transfers 
speeds. And, because it’s more slowly at low speeds, 
not as exposed to cool so carbon burns off. But at 
intake gasses, it stays high speeds, low- 

hotter at high speeds. temperature intake gasses 


keep the tip cooler, to help 
prevent pre-ignition and 
overheating. 


*Available for cars where space in the combustion | 


ie” n Fram and Autolite are Bendix Companies 
chamber is sufficient to accommodate the Power Tip. Fram Corporation, Providence, Rhode Island 02916 
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Busy Men—Ever wonder which 
teams depend on which players? Or 
who is going to get the ball in a crucial 
situation, Is a certain running back 
overworked, or perhaps underused? 
Listed below is a ranking, by confer- 
ence, of NFL players who handled the 
football (rushing, passing, pass receiv- 
ing) most often for their team during 
the 1980 season. This does not include 
quarterbacks, because they obviously 
handle the football on every play. 


AFC Percent 
1. Earl Campbell, Houston ............ Pere: th!) 
a. ote CHGS, Beales ogee ie teats ebiele seu 33.0 
3. Mike Pruitt, Cleveland ........ 2... eee e ee ee 30.8 
4. Ted McKnight, Kansas City ..........4.05-. 24.2 
5. Mark van Eeghen, Oakland ............2..5 24.0 
6. Franco Harris, Pittsburgh ..........0000054 23.0 
7. Vagas Ferguson, New England ........... » 22.7 
8. Don Calhoun, New England ......,..,..... 22.1 
9. Delvin Williams, Miami ...........0.. 2.0055 21.5 

10, Pete Johnson, Cincinnati ....... 0.6.06. e eee 19.4 

11. Charles Alexander, Cincinnati .............. 19.3 

12. Curtis Dickey, Baltimore ........-...0.0055 19.0 

13. Joe Washington, Baltimore ............... 18.5 

DS Fi JODA Sem ois cis oS atte orepeye devesedols te,seye 17.7 

15 Scott Dierking, New York Jets .....0..0.0.4. 17.6 

16, Jim Jensen; Denver. 5 2¢ cect teles's Hee h seek 15,1 

17. David Preston (Denver io. cise a cewc-en sien 14.7 

18. Chuck Muncie, San Diego ........0...2..055 14.0 

NFC Percent 
1. Walter Payton, Chicago .... 0.6.00. c scenes 357 
2, Billy Sits, Detrglt 9.2504. evive's ope wegrted 35.0 
3, Outs Anderson, St. Louis ....-6 500 reed eres 32.4 
4. William Andrews, Adanta .. 0.0.0.0... ....0.24. 29.8 
5. Tony Dorsett, Dallas cass. .adweeeicas ea es, 290 
6. Ted Brown, Minnesota .................-.. 26.8 
7. Lynn Cain, Atlanta... 0.20.0... ee 24.4 
8. Earl Cooper, San Francisco 24.4 
9. Wilbert Montgomery, Philadelphia 23.4 


10. Eddie Lee Ivery, Green Bay... 6. cece ene 220 


11. Cullen Bryant, Los Angeles ... 21.6 
12. Ricky Bell, Tampa Bay ........... 20.6 
13. Wilbur Jackson, Washington ............... 19.5 
14. Jerry Eckwood, Tampa Bay ......... 19.0 
15, Ricky Young, Minnesota .........+.. Sctgtetes, Lee 
16, Clarence Harmon, Washington ............. 17.5 
17, Elvis Peacock, Los Angeles .......0.00000 08 17.3 
18. Billy Taylor, New York Giants .......,...... 17.2 
19. Gerry Ellis, Green Bay... 2... 04.4.5 rey 4 
20. Tony Galbreath, New Orleans .......,....+- 14.4 


A GOOD RUNNING GAME USUALLY IS 
essential to a team’s success. Most ex- 
perts judge the effectiveness of a run- 
ning game on both how long a team 
controls the ball, and the yardage it 
gains. To the great backs in NFL history, 
this means 100-yard games. Jim Brown 
holds the all-time record with fifty- 
eight 100-yard games. But how did the 
Browns do in those games? Are there 
any correlations between a 100-yard 
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Those 100-yard Games 
by Bruce Jolesch 


The 10 Busiest Backs 


Ottis Anderson 
William A:idrews 
Ted Brown 

Lynn Cain® 


Eacl ‘Campbell 


Earl Cooper* 


Joe Cribhs 
Tony Dorsett 
Walter Payton 
Mike Priitt 


Billy Sims 


Percentage of times handled hall 


"Tied for tenth best. 


game and the probability that team will 
win the game? Here are some 
examples; 


Number of Team's 


100-yard = record in 
Runner games those games 
1. Jim Brown eS yes .49-7-2 
(Cleveland Browns) 
2.0.J. Simpson ...... 42......25-16-1 
(Buffalo Bills, 
San Francisco 
49ers) 
3. Walter Payton ......42. . .30-12-0 
(Chicago Bears) 
4. Franco Harris ......37...... 34-3-0 
(Pittsburgh 
Steelers) 
5. Earl Campbell .....28......21-7-0 
(Houston Oilers) 
6. Leroy Kelly ........27......23-4-0 
(Cleveland Browns) 
7. Jim Taylor ......6..26......23-2-1 
(Green Bay 
Packers) 
8, Joe Perry iS 21 . .16-5-0 
(San Francisco 
49ers, Baltimore 
Colts) 
9. Gale Sayers ..... 20.. -12-6-2 
(Chicago Bears) 
10. Tony Dorsett ....... 18... ., .17-1-0 


(Dallas Cowboys) 


* Dallas won the first 15 games in 
which Tony Dorsett gained 100 yards. 
The Cowboys broke the string in 1980, 
losing 38-35 to the New York Giants 
despite Dorsett’s 183 yards. 
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¢ The Cleveland Browns won 25 of 
the final 26 games —spanning four sea- 
sons —in which Jim Brown gained 100 
yards, including the final 14. 

¢ The Browns also were victorious in 
15 of the final 16 games in which Leroy 
Kelly gained 100 yards. From 1967-69, 
the Browns recorded 11 consecutive 
victories in games in which Kelly 
topped the 100-yard mark in rushing. 

¢ Franco Harris’s record also is im- 
pressive. The last team to beat Pitts- 
burgh when he topped 100 yards was 
Los Angeles on December 20, 1975 by a 
10-7 margin. Since then the Steelers 
have won 18 games in a row in which 
Harris has gained 100 yards or more. 

¢ The only team to beat the Packers 
when Jim Taylor gained 100 yards rush- 
ing in a game was the San Francisco 
49ers. They did it in 1958—Taylor’s first 
100-yard game ever —and in 1961. The 
Rams and Packers tied in December of 
1964, despite Taylor's 100-yard rushing 
day. At one point the Packers won 14 
consecutive games when Taylor had a 
100-yard rushing day, and 22 of 23. 

¢ The most 100-yard games ever re- 
corded in a season is 11, by Simpson in 
1973 and equaled by Campbell in 1979. 
In both cases, Buffalo and Houston 
won 9 of the 11 games in which their 
running backs topped 100 yards. Nine 
is the greatest number of victories re- 
corded in a season by a club in games 
in which its running back gained 100 
yards or more. 

* The 1980 season had the most 100- 
yard games of the past five years. Dur- 
ing the 16-week season, there were 88 
100-yard rushing performances. The 
team that had a 100-yard running back 
won 83 percent of the time, with a sea- 
son won-lost record of 73-15. 

* Last season, during the first five 
weeks, 21 of the 22 running backs who 
gained 100 yards or more did so for the 
team that won the game. Since 1976, 
the best won-lost record for a given 
week during the season was recorded 
in the first week of that 1976 season. 
There were nine 100-yard games that 
afternoon. All nine individuals played 
for winning teams. | PROM | 
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THERE’S MORE TO THE NFL 
THAN JUST FOOTBALL 


Professional football sets the highest and 
toughest standards in the world of sports 
today. National Football League licensed 
products are tough, too. 


NFL merchandise features highest quality 
contemporary designs that you and your 
family can be proud of. The NFL licenses 
only those manufacturers who can meet 
strict quality control standards. 


In addition to quality and value, consider 
this about NFL merchandise: When you 


buy an NFL product you support many 
worthy charities. Since 1974, fans purchas- 
ing NFL licensed products helped the NFL 
contribute several million dollars to more 
than 55 major charitable causes. 


So what's behind NFL licensed products? 
Just the NFL's high, tough standards... and 
continuing support of special charities that 
help people live better lives. 


That's why millions of fans look for and trust 
products bearing the trademarks of the NFL. 
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The Dallas 
Cowboys Weekly 
has the largest 
circulation by far 
of any football 
weekly publication 
in the country. 
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The Jets’ Pro Bowl tackle is serious when he 
says he wants to live in the White House someday, 
The preparations he’s making now prove it. 
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By John Powers 


E HAD LISTENED TO THE 
He recorded speeches doz- 
ens of times, had damn near 
memorized them. Behind all the mag- 
nificent rumbling about fighting on the 
beaches and England's finest hour, they 
all seemed to have a peculiar back- 
ground noise, this “hmmmmm.” 
“That was one of my greatest motiva- 


tions,” says New York Jets tackle Marvin 
Powell. “I realized that Winston Chur- 
chill had a stammer. That humming was 
him, because apparently it relaxes your 
larynx to hum.” 

Powell himself had a stammer. You 
could have a speech impediment, 
he realized, and still be a savior to a 
nation. Harry Truman came lightly 
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Powell was a gawky 
youngster. He wore a size 
10 shoe by age 10. “A 
large part of my problem 
was that I couldn’t think 
and walk at the 


same time.” 
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regarded out of Missouri and found 
himself—by accident of another man’s 
death—President of a nation that 
hadn't exactly had him in mind. 

“I found Truman totally compelling,” 
Powell says. “Here was someone who 
never even wanted it, who was sincere- 
ly surprised when he became Presi- 
dent, yet he became one of the most 
respected men ever to hold the office.” 

Powell came, big-footed and awk- 
ward, out of a North Carolina army bar- 
racks. He was black, he was oversized, 
he was excitable. So Marvin Powell is 
going to be President of the United 
States in the year 2000. Maybe 2004. 
The year isn’t important. 

“Naturally, I encounter some skepti- 
cism from friends, both black and 
white, he says in a hotel room 19 sto- 
ries above Manhattan. “They say, ‘Mar- 
vin, | admire you, but come ov But I 
simply don't see any problems.” 


MARVIN’S LAW 


POWELL IS WEARING A WARMUP SUIT 
and smoking a cigarette. On the train in 
from Long Island he read a book about 
Alexander Hamilton and the Constitu- 
tion, one of a dozen he tends to sample 
at a given time. 

Law school exams are behind him, 
the Jets’ training camp still is a month 
away, and there’s no presidential cam- 
paign to become immersed in. Perhaps 
nobody in the National Football League 
reads Hamilton for pleasure, and cer- 
tainly not as a training manual for 
something two decades away. 

But according to Marvin’s Law, this all 
ties in. The cornerstone of Marvin's 
Law, a humorously informal code that 
he has not bothered to set in cune- 
iform, is “Don’t waste an hour.” 

A President has to know something 
about constitutional law. So does a law 
student, which is Powell’s offseason 
persona. All of this will come together 
at some unspecified future point, he 
believes, when time and circumstance 
will mesh for Powell, just as they did for 
Churchill and Truman. 

So Powell is a professional football 
player? So was Jack Kemp. Kemp now is 
a Congressman from New York, which 
is how Powell plans to start out. “He 
[Kemp] told me, ‘Do it. Don’t talk about 
it, don't think about it, do it;” Powell 
says. 

So Powell is black? John Kennedy 
was Irish Catholic, Powell tells you; 
Benjamin Disraeli, a Jew. Texas’s 
blanched earth yielded Lyndon John- 
son and a Great Society. “People should 
read more biographies,” he says. 


“They'd realize how everydayish these 
people really were.” 

From childhood, Powell has de- 
voured biographies. His father and 
stepfather both were soldiers; Powell 
grew up around Fort Bragg in the same 
relative anonymity as most nomadic 
army brats, but with one important 
distinction. 

“I used to dare to believe I could be 
all these things I read about,’ he says. “I 
think the difference between me and 
my contemporaries was that I believed 
that I could, and deep down, they 
didn’t. I was so serious about it that I 
would break down in tears. People tell- 
ing me I couldn’. That was part of my 
motivation.” 

To begin with, Powell didn’t look as 
though he could. He was the bulky- 
gawky son of tall parents, and he was 
wearing a size 10 shoe by age 10, to the 
vast amusement of his friends. “A large 
part of my problem,” Powell admits, , 
“was that I couldn't think and walk at 
the same time.” 

It took a lunchroom challenge by the 
junior high football coach to get him 
to come out for the team—and even 
Powell couldn't tell offense from de- 
fense for the first five games. But by the 
time he was a senior at Fayetteville’s 
71st High School, he was an All-Amer- 
ica linebacker for a state championship 
team and was inundated with so much 
recruiting mail that he stuffed it into 
plastic garbage bags. 


ACTORS IN A MIRACLE 


HE CHOSE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Southern California, which decided to 
turn him into a tight end. Stagnating as 
a reserve —his hands were better suit- 
ed for fending off linemen than catch- 
ing balls— Powell asked the USC 
coaching staff to remold him into an of- 
fensive tackle, where his power and 
size would be more productive. 

By his sophomore season, he’d 
found a niche as a starter along one of 
USC’s classic front lines, and he’d 
found his football Churchill in head 
coach John McKay. At halftime of the 
Notre Dame game that fall, with Rose 
Bowl-bound USC taking an embarrass- 
ing 24-6 beating at home, Powell 
watched McKay in his finest hour. 

“We all were sitting there getting 
ready to be defensive,” Powell says. 
“And McKay comes into the dressing 
room smoking his cee-gar. “Turn out 
the lights; he said. ‘I think it’s.a little 
warm in here’ Then he said, ‘Gentle- 
men, I think we're in a football game.” 

That was all. The Trojans were stun- 
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“When I reached the 


pros, instead of seeing 
someone who was on my 
level three or four 
times a year, I was 
seeing him twenty-one 
times.” 
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ned—and enormously impressed. “I 
mean he’s so calm and everything was 
riding on it,’ Powell says. “Their coach, 
Ara Parseghian, was retiring, so you 
knew Notre Dame was playing its heart 
out. If McKay had cursed us out, he 
would have blown it.” 

Instead tailback Anthony Davis, 
who'd tried to run the ball behind 
Powell four straight times at the start of 
the game and ended up on his duff in 
the backfield, ran back the second-half 
kickoff for a touchdown. 

“The Coliseum changed just like 
that,” Powell says. “Just because one 
man ran back a kick.” USC went on to 
score 49 straight points for a 55-24 vic- 
tory, one of the most dramatic turna- 
bouts in college football history. 

“Donnie Hickman, who was a tackle 
and my best friend, kept saying, ‘I know 
anything is possible now,” Powell re- 
calls. “It was almost like we’d been ac- 
tors in a miracle. Almost like God was 
saying, “You want to see a miracle? Here 
it is” 

ROOKIE REALITY 


THERE WERE NO SUCH MIRACLES 
during Powell’s first year with the Jets 
in 1977, when they finished 3-11. “We 
lost more games than I'd lost in high 
school and college combined,” Powell 
says. “I was humbled by that.” 

He was humbled, too, by the quality 
of the men lining up opposite him 
every Sunday. He had been picked 
fourth overall in the NFL draft, behind 
USC tailback Ricky Bell, Pittsburgh half- 
back Tony Dorsett, and Miami defen- 
sive tackle Eddie Edwards. Great deeds 
were expected. 

“I was a definite blue-chipper,” 
Powell says. “And I knew that the NFL 
knew it. At USC I had always gotten by 
because I was quick to learn and I was a 
competitor. When I reached the pros, 
instead of seeing someone who was 
on my level three or four times a year, 
I was seeing him twenty-one times, 
whereas before I could go out there 
and knock ’em off like it was nothing. I 
wasn't used to having to give a hundred 
percent all the time. After my first six 
games in the pros, I came away a 
changed man.” 

His life was in metamorphosis, his 
mind frequently elsewhere. Powell 
was going through a divorce from his 
first wife, whom he'd married before 
his sophomore year at USC. Teammates 
considered him a reclusive loner. 

Coaches fretted about his apparent 
nonchalance and affinity for the train- 
er’s room. “That first year,” says Jets of- 


fensive line coach Bob Fry, “I don’t 
know if Marvin had made up his mind 
to be a great tackle.” 

There had been no question that the 
physical tools were there. The man 
stood 6 feet 5 inches and weighed 268 
pounds. He had quick feet, superior 
agility, and vast power. “He is one of the 
strongest kids I'd ever been around,” 
Fry says. “Great natural strength. It 
didn't come from a weight room.” 

Even though the Jets were coming 
off their second straight 3-11 season 
and New York fans and media were 
clamoring for a skill-position player 
out of the draft, the Jets had gambled 
and chosen Powell. The Jets would 
nudge right tackle Winston Hill, a 14- 
year veteran who had played in the 
AFC-NFC Pro Bowl four times, into re- 
tirement to make way for him. Coach 
Walt Michaels said he’d be building 
around Powell for the next decade. 

“There was quite a bit of pressure on 
Marvin,” says Jets’ left tackle and fellow 
“bookend” Chris Ward. “I know be- 
cause they picked me fourth overall in 
the first round the next year, and 
people really were looking for a run- 
ning back by then.” 

Though he had started immediately 
and made the NFL's all-rookie team, 
Powell still was viewed as lackadaisical, 
something of a disappointment. Part of 
it was his nature—he simply didn‘ dis- 
play emotion very often. 

“People would get upset with me be- 
cause I seemed aloof during games,’ 
Powell says. “In high school and col- 
lege I was always getting chewed out by 
assistant coaches because they thought 
I didn’t care. It was, ‘Marvin, what's 
wrong with you? Aren't you even here? 
Don't you even care?’ Well, I lived and 
died for the team, but it wasn’t my 
style.” 


POWELL-IN-RENAISSANCE 


PART OF IT WAS POWELL'S 
incomplete dedication. He realized it 
and went into retreat during the off- 
season. “You sort of check out from the 
social thing,” Powell says. “Take some 
time for introspection, do a lot of 
reading.” 

He’d gone off that way twice before 
—once before his senior year in high 
school after a charley horse had cost 
him half a season and deflated his con- 
fidence, and again before his sopho- 
more year at USC. 

It was like Moses going to the moun- 
tain, Powell reasoned. Muhammad go- 
ing to the cave, or the American presi- 
dents to Camp David. Revelations were 
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best produced in solitude. 

Each retreat had brought forth a 
Powell-in-Renaissance. This one, 
though, was delayed. It wasn’t until the 
offseason between his second and third 
years as a Jet, when he discovered the 
hidden value in a movie projector, that 
Powell bridged the gap between po- 
tential and achievement. 

He’d read somewhere that former 
Eagles tackle Bob Brown, one of his 
idols, used to study old films to mine 
information about opponents. The Jets, 
Powell realized, had a mother lode of 
material sitting unexploited in film 
cans. 

“He got heavily into the films,” says 
Ward, who was rooming with Powell at 
the time. “He looked at them five hours 
a day. I remember him telling me that 
he was studying Winston Hill. Winston 
had played the right side, too. I said, 
“You can’t go too far wrong there.” 

Powell had team film director Jim 
Pons scour the files for footage on 
every classic tackle he could think of 
— Brown, George Kunz, Dan Dierdorf, 
Jim Tyrer, even Fry. After practices, he’d 
stay at the Jets’ complex for hours, run- 
ning the loops back and forth, whoop- 
ing in delight as a cinema buff might 
whenever he saw a timeless moment. 

“If you know what you’re looking 
for; Powell says, “it’s beautiful to watch 
someone who really plays his position 
well. A tackle moving with the grace of 
a dancer and hitting with the force of a 
rhinoceros. I would assimilate what 
they were doing into my own line play 
without even realizing it.” 

What he realized was that all the 
great tackles had similar qualities. They 
played with the basic skills, of course, 
but also with unshakable poise and 
keen football intelligence—“that is,” 
Powell says, “the ability to interpreta sit- 
uation quickly and read instantaneously.” 

His head filled with impeccable 
techniques, his body trimmed and 
honed into superb condition, Powell 
returned to New York's 1979 training 
camp ready to fulfill the promise his 
coaches had seen two years earlier. 

Powell and rookie defensive end 
Mark Gastineau engaged in practice 
duels that drew the fans’ attention 
more than the passing drills. The two 
still go at each other as though they 
were playing in the Super Bowl. “I have 
to prepare for two seasons,” Gastineau 
says, “a regular season and a season 
with Marvin. He’s a whole separate sea- 
son himself, because Marvin is not the 
kind of guy who just wants to get his 
techniques down. He wants to get his 
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“I wish sometimes I 
had a little staff like 


Mr. Reagan or Mr. Bush. 
Just to sit down and 
map out Marvin Powell’s 
quasi-platform.” 
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Riaee down and go 100 percent. 
ith us, it’s like thirty-five to forty 
inlutes of just all-out killing each 
hen Powell and Gastineau first 
squared off in 1979, Fry noticed the dif- 
ference immediately. “Everybody said 
Marva would burn himself out,” he 
says. | 

Instead, Powell was voted the team’s 
most valuable player (the Jets led the 
league \in rushing for the first time 
ever), was selected to the AFC-NFC Pro 
Bowl, ah used his Pro Bowl wip to 
pick the brains of his new peers—Art 
Shell, Rayfield Wright, Russ Washing- 
ton, and Leon Gray. 

“To me jit was a clinic,’ Powell says. 
“T’d have been a fool not to sit there and 
just drain them. And they were good 
about it. They play my position. I’m no 
threat to ther.” 

Besides, \they'd been observing 
Powell's iis is since he first arrived, 
with his sheaf of press clippings, as a 
rookie. “You bead about a big strong 
kid who runs\4 4.8 forty drafted that 
high,” says Houston Oilers tackle Leon 
Gray. “Well, you'te proud of your own 
ability, so maybe we watched him a lit- 
tle more closely.” 


KEEPING HIS COOL 


WHAT THEY NOTICED WAS “ALMOST 
a prototype of an offensive tackle,” says 
Gray, a mammoth run blocker bent on 
bowling over defenders. “Marvin is big 
and rangy, but he’s quick and agile,” 
says Patriots defensive end Tony 
McGee. “He seems to have a style of his 
own. He’s the mainstay of the Jets’ of- 
fensive line as far as I'm concerned.” 
Powell displayed a trace of overaggres- 
siveness, though, that Yeterans thought 
might be turned againgt him. 

“Instead of trying to fore or less de- 
stroy people,” Gray says), “Marvin need- 
ed to learn how to play angles and 
techniques, especially for pass block- 
ing. What I tried to tell him was, look, if 
you approach a guy a certain way, here 
are the ways he can beat you. He’s more 
patient now. He's 6-5. He doesn't have 
to worry about guys knocking him 
over. That isn’t going to happen. The 
key thing for an offensive lineman is 
that he’s got to be tenacious, but he’s 
got to be passive, too.” 

It came with the position, Powell re- 
alized, particularly on passing downs, 
where an offensive lineman essentially 
is a defender. “Someone did a study 
once,” Powell says. “Offensive tackles 
are very composed, very conservative, 
very quiet off the field. Maybe it carries 


all the way through. 

“It's completely opposite from what 
a defensive lineman does, where he 
gets psyched up and just goes crazy. If 
you're emotional, you get beat. So if 
you get stepped on or kicked or 
gouged, you take it, and you wait until 
you can get the blow in. My father al- 
ways told me that a man who will lose 
his temper is a man who will die early, 
especially in war.” 


CHURCHILLIAN 
CONSERVATIVE 


MARVIN POWELL SR. WAS A COMBAT 
medical specialist who survived the 
Normandy invasion (at age 15), the Ko- 
rean conflict, and two Vietnam tours. 
When Powell's parents divorced, his 
mother married another army ser- 
geant, who was killed in Vietnam two 
weeks before his tour would have 
ended. 

Powell still stays in touch with Mar- 
vin, Sr., who instilled the love for read- 
ing and interest in politics that would 
become a passion with his son. 

Powell was plowing through The 
Rise and Fall of the Third Reich at nine 
and discussing Churchill and Kennedy 
with his father, “a conservative Demo- 
crat and sort of an armchair president.” 

So the son grew up as a “Churchill- 
ian conservative,” which had translated 
into a Republican moderate by the time 
he entered USC. 

He worked for Gerald Ford in 1976 
—“just walking and smiling” —and 
for George Bush in 1980. He did 
“everything,” Powell says—phone 
banks, door-to-door canvassing, pep 
talks to volunteers. “I thought Bush was 
the most viable moderate,” Powell says, 
but he stressed that he had no trouble 
accepting Ronald Reagan, whom he'd 
come to appreciate as California gover- 
nor during his days at USC. 

“I'd heard how conservative he was,” 
Powell says, “but I found he was much 
more pragmatic. His feet were not as 
firmly set in concrete as people said.” 

The important thing, Powell decid- 
ed, was the party themes. His American 
political heroes—Roosevelt, Truman, 
Kennedy, Johnson—had been Demo- 
crats. But the Democratic approach to 
the problems of the seventies seemed 
rut-bound to him. 

“The Democrats’ biggest asset was 
their proclivity towards imaginative so- 
lutions,” Powell says. “But the record 
got scratched. They were caught up in 
one groove, and it just stuck there spin- 
ning. They became stagnant. By just 


throwing money at problems, the Demo- 
crats were doing more ofa disservice 
to the people they wanted to help.” 


POWELLS QUASI-PLATFORM 


SO POWELL IS AGAINST EXCESSIVE 
welfare—“people have to have an in- 
centive to work.” He worries about the 
economic stress bearing down on the 
American middle class — “because 
they do foot the bill.” 

He favors strengthening the armed 
forces and doing more for the man in 
uniform—“increase the pay; make it 
worthwhile for a young man to spend 
ten years in the military.” 

He thinks the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment should pass and believes in 
choice for pregnant women. He be- 
lieves civics should be a mandatory 
subject in school and that there should 
be a tax penalty for not voting. “People 
don’t even have the most rudimentary 
idea of how Washington works, for ex- 
ample,” he says. “They can’t understand 
why something can't be done just like 
that. It shows an ignorance of the 
system.” 

He cocks a skeptical eyebrow toward 
the hypnotic power of television, even 
upon himself (“even during commer- 
cials I can’t stand I’m just gazing; my 
face doesn’t even change expression”) 
and right-wing pressure groups like 
the Moral Majority. Yet he believes that 
America offers the best chance for up- 
ward mobility. “You still can rise as high 
as you want. 

“I wish sometimes I had a little staff 
like Mr. Reagan or Mr. Bush,” Powell 
Says, “Just to sit down and map out 
Marvin Powell's quasi-platform.” 


VIET CONG OF THE NFL 


HIS NEW YORK TEAMMATES ALREADY 
joke about it when they see Powell 
show up for games in coat and tie, 
toting a briefcase. Mr. President, they 
call him. 

His library is stocked with volumes 
of history, current affairs, psychology, 
and religion. His speech is studded 
with metaphors and quotes from 
Faulkner, Churchill, Jefferson, and Ed- 
mund Burke. Last year’s Jets, he says, 
were sort of the Viet Cong of the 
league. Even though we were 4-12, 
people feared us in a way. You knew we 
could beat you. Teams would play us, 
and you could sense the tension off the 
field because they knew.” 

Powell ponders this a moment. “It’s 
nice to be thought of as the Viet Cong,” 
he says, “but it'd be nicer to be thought 
of as the Roman legions or one of Alex- 


“.,.a lot of people [in 
law school | who heard I 
played football thought 

I'd be an idiot.” 
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ander’s armies. Something that was to 
be respected and feared because of 
overwhelming strength. We are one of 
the most optimistic teams in the 
league. The Jets do not go into the last 
game of the season thinking, ‘We're 
glad it’s over?” 

New York may have enjoyed only 
one winning season since the fabled 
victory over Baltimore in Super Bowl 
UI, but Powell is convinced the ele- 
ments of success already are present. 

Inexperience and youth have ham- 
strung them recently, but one day time 
and circumstance will come together, 
just as they did for Namath’s team a doz- 
en years ago. Look to the past and see 
the future, Powell believes. 

Wasn't that one of the American 
problems with Vietnam, he wonders? 
That the policy formulators didn’t study 
the history of foreign involvement in 
the area, didn’t understand what moti- 
vated the people? 

Isn't that one of the Russian miscal- 
culations in Afghanistan, not realizing 
what spurs the guerrilla to match his 
19th century rifle with a Soviet tank? 
“To die for Allah,” Powell muses. “What 
greater pleasure?” 

Wasn't that what helped Truman 
whenever he faced a thorny problem? 
“Clark Clifford said that he had total re- 
call of American history,’ Powell says. 
“He had a meeting in 1949 or 1950, and 
Truman got up and said, “Well, this hap- 
pened to Andrew Jackson and this is 
how he handled it..?” 

Study history thoroughly enough, 
Powell figures, and you'll see patterns 
and realize how Churchill and Truman 
and Johnson recognized that their mo- 
ment, their set of circumstances finally 
had meshed. 


THE LEGAL SEASON 


“I THINK THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
people are those able to see the grand 
design quicker than anybody else,” 
Powell says. “The person who can 
grasp the system. So I do have a career 
plan, a path.” 

Which is one reason why he en- 
rolled at the New York Law School last 


winter. Though he realizes he still has 
four years before he feels his peak as a 
football player and at least another half 
dozen beyond that, Powell is looking to 
his political destiny. 

He took a month after the 1980 sea- 
son, “time to rest, time to get healed,” 
then began his five-month legal season. 
“All your friends are sitting in Ber- 
muda,” he says, “and you're trudging in 
on the train every day, commuting to 
the city, getting trampled by little old 
ladies.” 

Powell found it exhausting yet satis- 
fying. “It filled a void I had for intellec- 
tual stimulation,” he says. “But it’s 
competition. You run off the same bat- 
teries. That’s why it’s so draining. I'm 
going there full-semester, full-load. 
You're in there locking horns with 200 
other people. After the semester I laid 
around for three weeks. I was burned. 
Twenty minutes into the last exam I was 
fried. To have to sit down and read for a 
couple of months like that....” 

Powell weathered it and probably 
impressed a few skeptics in the proc- 
ess. “I think a lot of people who heard I 
played football thought I'd be an idiot,” 
he says. “But to talk to people, to watch 
their faces change....” 

Powell has relished that ever since 
his high school days, when friends 
who'd call him Big Foot realized that 
he’d grown into an intimidating figure. 

At USC, where he was a linebacker- 
turned mediocre tight end, he learned 
a new position in a few weeks and went 
on to make All-America twice. And 
Jets teammates who'd figure him for an 
underachieving loner now assume 
routinely that they'll be visiting him at 
the White House somewhere around 
the year 2004. 

“They joke about it, of course, but it’s 
taken seriously,’ says Fry, “because it’s 
Marvin. If he says it and sets his mind to 
Hath, 

He simply sees no problems. Time 
and circumstance flow together every 
day for somebody. “I was going on and 
on about the challenges to my father, 
especially about being black in Amer- 
ica,” Powell recalls. And he said, “yeah, 
you have one if you think about it.” 

Does it matter if he has to settle for 
being a Pro Football Hall of Fame of- 
fensive tackle, constitutional lawyer, 
and Congressman from Long Island? 
Not as long as he’s observed Marvin's 
Law. 

“As long as you die running,” Powell 
says. “The struggle is the beauty.’ Chur- 
chill said that. Or maybe it was Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. rel 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SUMMER 
EVENINGS START WITH RED. 


JOHNNIE WALKER’ RED 


THE RIGHT SCOTCH WHEN ALL IS SAID AND DONE. 


Falcons safety Tom Pridemore was elected to the 
West Virginia House of Delegates last year. His 
adopted home is Atlanta, but his heart is in Ansted. 
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By David Shribman 


he day he was elected, West Vir- 
ginia Delegate Larry Thomas 
Pridemore, Jr., D-Fayette County, 
was in Suwanee, Georgia, his hands full 
of grime, his pants soiled with dirt, his 
face covered with perspiration. There, 
while he and his Atlanta Falcons’ team- 
mates were preparing to face the St. 


Louis Cardinals that weekend, a political. 


career was born. 

In the small, two-story house with alu- 
minum siding that is both his parents’ 
home and his campaign headquarters, 
there was a quiet celebration in honor 
of the newest political star in Ansted, 
West Virginia. In the team clubhouse set 
in the red clay of Georgia, the Falcons 
marked the occasion by giving safety 
Tom Pridemore a new nickname. They 
called him “Senator.” 

The West Virginia House of Delegates 
is a long way from the United States Sen- 
ate, but it is an ample start. Jimmy Car- 


ter began his political career far more 
modestly as a member of the Sumter 
County School Board. Besides, Pride- 
more doesn’t have to depend on his clip- 
pings as a state legislator to get press ex- 
posure. He is, after all, a professional 
football player. 

Senator Robert F. Byrd of West Virgin- 
ia, the U.S. Senate Minority Leader, can 
breathe easily for the time being. Pride- 
more has finished only his “first season” 
in the state house in Charleston and thus 
far has much more experience in the 
defensive secondary than in issues affect- 
ing national defense. And, for the immed- 
iate future at least, Pridemore has his 
sights more on the Silverdome (site of 
Super Bowl XVI) than on the finely sculp- 
tured dome of the U.S. Capitol. 

Pro football has a number of alumni 
in politics and even has one passing com- 
bination in office—Ed Rutkowski, the 
Erie County, New York, county execu- 
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“I got into politics to do something for the area 
I live in and for the people I grew up with. These 
people gave a lot to me.” 
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tive, once caught passes from Jack 
Kemp, the Buffalo congressman, when 
the two played for the Bills. But Pride- 
more is the NFL’s only active office- 
holder. Midway through his two-year 
term, he expects to run for re-election. 

He is one politician—and athlete— 
who has not forgotten the folks back 
home. He maintains an apartment out- 
side Atlanta, but his heart remains in the 
tiny West Virginia coal town of Ansted 
(population 2,000). It is a hardscrabble 
town with a few car dealerships and a 
hardware store, a town where the peo- 
ple who gather in the drugstore know 
the faces of the boys who play football 
for the Highlanders of Ansted High. 

Pridemore was one of those boys—it 
is almost a prerequisite for office—as 
was his father, who long ago was a High- 
landers’ defensive end. There Pride- 
more went to school with coal miners’ 
daughters, there his 68 classmates elect- 
ed him junior class president, and there 
the name Tom Pridemore first made the 
papers—as an all-state defensive back 
in his junior year, as an all-state running 
back in his senior year. 

Ansted is where Pridemore plans to 
settle once his days of chasing pass re- 
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ceivers come to an end. His family is 
there, his friends are there, and his val- 
ues can be traced there. Those values in- 
clude hard work and service. 

“T didn’t get into politics to become go- 
vernor or senator or President,” says 
Pridemore, who at 25 is the youngest 
member of the House of Delegates. “I 
got into politics to do something for the 
area IJ live in and for the people I grew 
up with, These people gave a lot to me. 
They don't expect me to pay them back, 
but I'd like to show my appreciation for 
what they've done for me.” 

Showing his appreciation by taking 
on a political office is easier said than 
done in West Virginia, which, despite its 
rural setting, has as passionate a political 
scene as any urban area. The people 
who nearly kept the 1960 Democratic 
presidential nomination from John F. 
Kennedy weren't about to send a mem- 
ber of the Atlanta Falcons to Charleston 
without good reason. 

Pridemore had worked in Charleston 
during the offseason, assisting another 
Fayette County delegate and seeing 
something of the lobbying, the horse- 
trading, and the smoke-filled rooms of 
state politics. But he still had a lot to 


prove to his neighbors, who were faced 
with 27 candidates in the June 3 Demo- 
cratic primary and who still had to be 
convinced that the young man who 
earned his living by playing football 
across the country really did care about 
the conditions of the roads back home 
in Ansted. 

So Pridemore set out to convince 
them. It required a degree of physical 
and psychological exertion more gruel- 
ing than anything he had experienced 
playing at West Virginia University or 
with the Falcons. For days, Pridemore 
walked the streets of Fayette County, 
knocking on doors, talking with house- 
wives, sparring with coal miners, and 
soothing the elderly. Each day, he had 
breakfast with one group, lunch with an- 
other, and dinner with a third. 

“By the time it was over I was totally 
drained,” Pridemore says. “It was as 
much punishment as a full football sea- 
son. You are expected to be every- 
where—even though there often were 
more candidates than voters at some of 
the functions. Sometimes I felt as if I 
were trying to sell myself to the other 
candidates, who weren't about to vote 
for me. By the end of the primary cam- 
paign, I was so tired I could have dropped 
right there on the street.” 

The campaign was a snapshot from an 
American political scrapbook, the ear- 
nest young man seeking votes from his 
skeptical neighbors. He bought signs, 
passed out bumper stickers, and hired 
two billboards. Whenever he ran into an 
old high school classmate or a neighbor 
he had met countless times in the gro- 
cery store, the questions were the same: 
How much of the annual 60-day legisla- 
tive session would Pridemore miss if he 
and the Falcons made it to the Super 
Bowl? Could Pridemore devote enough 
time to his duties? 

He thought he could, though few 
agreed with him when he set out to win 
a spot on the Democratic ticket, which 
in coal counties such as Fayette meant al- 
most certain victory in the general elec- 
tion in November. But for the doubters 
he had an answer, and he repeated it 
again and again: 

“The people who are in town twelve 
months a year work nine to five every 
day. They’re only available after work, in 
the evenings. During the seven months 
of the year I’m around, I can devote my- 
self full-time to my duties. It works out 
to more time.” 

Pridemore also talked issues. The 


Aggressiveness is Pridemore’s strength. 
The Bears’ Noah Jackson (65) finds out. 


“Some of these people [the old and handicapped] 
have to choose: heat or eat. People shouldn’t 
have to make that choice.” 
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only state in the Middle Adantic region 
with a population growth higher than 
the national average, West Virginia faces 
some difficult growth decisions. Its 
roads need repair. Its teachers’ salaries 
rank forty-second in the nation. With 
hundreds of coal miners out of work, 
Pridemore was concerned that over-reg- 
ulation was pricing West Virginia out of 
a coal market that is just now heading 
into a boom cycle. 

The big issue remained Pridemore 
himself. “It’s not easy to sell yourself 
day after day,” he says. “I was real 
happy when June 3 rolled around.” 

In the end, he had good reason to be 
happy. He not only acquitted himself 
creditably for a political rookie, but he 
won one of the three spots on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. All that and one thing more: 
He topped the field of 27 candidates. 

The general election was a breeze. 
Pridemore went off to training camp, sub- 
mitted himself to the discipline of Fal- 
cons coach Leeman Bennett, and played 
nine regular season games worrying 
more about the Patriots of New England 
and the Lions of Detroit than of the 
patriots and political lions of West Vir- 
ginia. His father and brother, who oper- 
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ate a water systems service in Ansted, 
and the rest of his family kept the cam- 
paign fire burning, passing out the vot- 
ing cards, and selecting poll watchers. 

Democrat Pridemore was as big a win- 
ner as Republican Reagan, but Rea- 
gan—who competed for the votes 
of some 100 million people—knew the 
results of his race far sooner than Pride- 
more did. It is a measure of the age that 
the computer has come to the board of 
elections in Fayette County, West Virgin- 
ia; it is equally a measure of the times 
that the computer, and a back-up sys- 
tem, failed. It wasn't until the votes were 
taken to a neighboring county for tally- 
ing a day later that Pridemore knew for 
sure he had won one of the three seats. 

That was the easy part. Now Pride- 
more, whose thoughts were occupied 
with the Falcons’ drive for their first NFC 
West title, had to prove himself on an en- 
tirely different field. 

With an aggressive style of play that fit 
in with the Atlanta brand of defense, 
Pridemore had come to the Falcons as a 
ninth-round draft choice from a West Vir- 
ginia University team that had beaten 
North Carolina State in the 1975 Peach 
Bowl. In the first game of his rookie sea- 


son he blocked a punt in the Falcons’ 
20-14 upset of Houston. He won a spot 
in the starting lineup after veteran Ray 
Easterling suffered an elbow injury in 
the second game of the season. 

One week, in October, 1978, the Asso- 
ciated Press chose Pridemore as its defen- 
sive player of the week for a remarkable 
combination of plays against the Detroit 
Lions. He stopped running back Horace 
King on fourth-and-goal in the third 
quarter. He forced a fumble on a fourth 
down with the Lions deep in Atlanta ter- 
ritory and the Falcons clinging to 7-0 
fourth-quarter lead. And then, to pre- 
serve the Falcons’ 14-0 lead and to 
clinch Atlanta's first home shutout in 13 
seasons, Pridemore intercepted Gary 
Danielson’s pass at the Falcons’ 22 in the 
game's closing moments. 

In 1980, Pridemore’s interception set 
up the game-winning touchdown in a 
14-10 victory over the Eagles in Philadel- 
phia. Later that season, when the Buffa- 
lo Bills mounted a drive for a go-ahead 
touchdown in the final quarter, Pride- 
more made an interception on the 1 
yard line. 

Things didn't come quite as easily in 
the House of Delegates, where rookies 
seldom break in with much splash. Poli- 
tics quickly lost its Mr. Pridemore-Goes- 
to-Charleston quality at the West Virgin- 
ia State House, where delegates have 
neither offices nor aides and where the 
politicians who carry their own bags do 
so because there is no alternative. 

Pridemore, who is used to quick 
starts, found new truth in the old aph- 
orism of former Speaker of the U.S. 
House of Representatives Sam Rayburn: 
To get along, go along. 

Pridemore went along, though his 
voice was not totally stilled in the blue- 
and-gold chambers of the House of Dele- 
gates. Last season he introduced a court- 
reform bill to help insure speedy trails 
in state courts, and, in the wake of three 
deaths in West Virginia high school foot- 
ball, he introduced a health bill to re- 
quire high schools to hire certified athle- 
tic trainers. 

Neither passed, but both will be intro- 
duced again next session, along with 
two more—one to help businesses col- 
lect from customers who pass bad 
checks and a second to assist those peo- 
ple whose heating bills exceed their 
income. 

These bills all stem from one of Pride- 
more’s political principles. “I always felt 
strongly about helping people who can't 


Pridemore has led the Falcons’ second- 
ary in tackles for three straight years. 


Coal Miners’ Favorite Son 


help themselves—older people, the han- 
dicapped,” he says. “They can’t get out 
and do what the average person can do, 
and we can make life easier for them. 
Some of these people have to choose: 
heat or eat. People shouldn't have to 
make that choice.” 

There were, to be sure, many frustra- 
tions during that first session in Charles- 
ton. Legislation moves slowly, if at all. In- 
stitutions resist new ideas. It is politics 
run by the rules of the Tehran ba- 
zaar—more a process of barter than 
logic. And so it will be unto untold gener- 
ations. 

“Every first-year delegate goes down 
there with the idea he is going to go in 
and completely do away with all bad gov- 
ernment, pass lots of good laws, and 
singlehandedly get rid of all the crooks,” 
Pridemore says. “Well, it doesn’t work 
that way. Legislation is very slow. The 
leadership controls a lot of what you can 
or can't do. If you go down there with 
the idea that you won't go along with 
anything, you stand very little chance 
of getting what yout want.” 

But an effective junior member of the 


House of Delegates is much like a good 
defensive back. He does his work be- 
hind the scenes and often escapes no- 
tice. So it was a somewhat familiar role 
that Pridemore assumed when he took a 
seat on the Finance Committee, one of 
the most important assignments in the 
House. 

“You meet during the day and you 
meet at night,” he says. “We're putting to- 
gether a state budget in the first half of 
the session and we spend most of the 
time listening to budget requests from 
various department heads. That gives us 
only about ten days to write the budget 
and to get it reported out on the fiftieth 
day of the sixty-day session. That means 
you eat about once a day.” 

Even Pridemore doesn’t know wheth- 
er his seat in the House of Delegates 
is a training camp for something bigger 
in the political world. He knows he can’t 
retire on the $5,136 annual salary the 
seat carries. He has invested in some 
commercial rental property in West Vir- 
ginia, has purchased some farm land in 
his home state, and is toying with the 
idea of going into business once his 


football career comes to an end. 

Whether it is politics or business, one 
thing is certain. He will do it in West Vir- 
ginia. 

This summer he was eating in the re- 
volving restaurant above the Peachtree 
Plaza Hotel in Atlanta. On a cool, sunny 
day he looked out at Atlanta-Fulton 
County Stadium, at the Georgia State 
House, at the Omni, and then at the 
sparkling headquarters of the Coca-Cola 
Company. It was a splendid view. As he 
looked at the city skyline below, the dele- 
gate from Fayette County, West Virginia, 
put down his fork and said: 

“West Virginia is home. My style of life 
comes from there. I enjoy coming to At- 
lanta, playing football for the Falcons, 
having fun here. But by the time the sea- 
son is over, I'm very glad to go back 
home...to relax, to enjoy the slower 
pace of life. You go downtown and you 
know everyone you pass. That's where I 
belong. I love the area. I care about the 
people.” 

Then he paused, as if to gather his 
thoughts. “I guess,” he said, “that’s 
why I’m in politics.” [PRON 
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details of travel and lets you score all 
the fun. 

And our record speaks for itself. 
More than 66 years of making great va- 
cations at prices that never throw you 
for a loss. Why not huddle with a pro 
today...your American Express Travel 
Service Office or your Travel Agent. 


Travel Service ' 
WE MAKE GREAT VACATIONS. | 


When the heavens open and 
o° fk the curves are slick, 
(phe ie) it helps to have the blimp behind you. 


j A Goodyear Radial is no fair-weather friend. It's designed and built 
j Bae to give you great traction on wet roads and tight turns. Here’s why: 


j j Built-in quality control. Every Goodyear tire carries two numbers 
f f ; ; to identify the builder and the machine it was built on. If a tire doesn’t 
} ee Bg pass inspection, Goodyear can track down the trouble right away. 


‘ Nine million test miles a year. Exceptional facilities, plus test 
& drivers with extraordinary skill, help make Goodyear’s testing pro- 
4 gram one of the finest in the industry. 


Hundreds of quality checks per tire. Goodyear Radials and their 
components have hundreds of quality checks behind them. A lot of 
people have to say yes, but it only takes one to say no. 


When you buy a Goodyear Radial, you know what you're getting. 
Traction. Handling. And lots of mileage. That’s Goodyear quality. 
Right behind you, wherever you go. 


Out front. World wide. 


& ‘Its good tohave 
Sa friends in high places: 


CHEVY CAVALIER 


THE ESCAPE HATCH 


Escape to where you long to be. 


Here’s the kind of engineering designed to take you miles 
away from the middle of the road. The1982 Cavalier Hatch- 
back. A brand-new car that owes its creation to innovation. 
Not imitation. 


Escape with the goods. 


Reclining front seats, power brakes, side and rear window 
defoggers and a remote hatch release (quite a remote 
feature on ordinary hatchbacks) combine with 38 other 
standard features to make the ‘82 Cavalier the most com- 
plete new car we've ever introduced. 


On the technical side, innovations in front-wheel drive, 
aerodynamic design and operating efficiency help add 


up to 43 Est. Highway/ [26] EPA Est. MPG.* And engine buffs 
will be interested to know Cavalier’s standard 1.8 Liter, 4- 
cylinder engine actually delivers more horsepower per lifer 
than some highly regarded V8s 


Plan your escape now. 


Your Chevy dealer can help put your escape plan in 
motion, starting with a test drive. Get inside. Drive it around 
the block. Then all that's left to do is to decide whether you 
want to buy or lease a new 1982 Cavalier. Whichever you 
choose, one thing's for sure: 


You won't have any trouble at all adjusting to your new 
freedom. 


“Use estimated MPG for comparisons. Your mileage may differ depending on speed, distance, weather. Actual highway mileage lower. 
Calif. Est. Highway 42. Chevrolets are equipped with G-built engines produced by various divisions. See your dealer for details. 
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Its Only aGame 


So they say 


The function of the lens is not necessarily to flatter 
its subject. A finger twitches, a shutter opens, light 
blasts through a little opening, and that’s that. So, to 
be perfectly candid, none of the men pictured here 
need explain himself. The photographs show 
anguish, frustration, disgust, and momentary despair 
—but always in full concentration, as if the weight 

of the stadium were a mandatory item in the baggage 
of the NFL head coach. 


Above, Mike McCormack, Baltimore Colts 
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uthority 
and place 
demonstrate 
and try the 
tempers of men, 
by moving every 
passion and 
discovering 
every frailty.” 

— Plutarch 


<Tom Landry, 
Dallas Cowboys 

4 Don Coryell, 

San Diego Chargers 
> Ray Malavasi, 

Los Angeles Rams 
(near right) 

> Bill Walsh, 

San Francisco 49ers 
(far right) 
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4 Marv Levy, Kansas City Chiefs 
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understand the fury 
in your words, 
but not the words.” 


— Shakespeare 


> Bum Phillips, New Orleans Saints 
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hen 
angry, 
count four; 
When very 
angry, 
swear.” 
— Mark Twain 


< Dick Vermeil, 
Philadelphia 
Eagles 

> Bud Grant, 
Minnesota Vikings 
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am tired. Everyone's tired 
of my turmoil.” 
— Robert Lowell 
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Alan Page is ending 
an illustrious 
career. Dan Hampton 
is starting one. 
Together they put 
some teeth into 

the Chicago Bears’ 
defensive line. 

By Skip Myslenski 


Yesterday and Tomorrow are trench- 
mates today in the defensive line of the 
Chicago Bears. Yesterday—and do not 
take the label unkindly—is in the _fif- 
teenth and final year of a pro football 
career of true greatness. He and the Na- 
tional Football League were born in the 
same city, Canton, Ohio, and there is 
an ultimate irony to that coincidence. 
Five years after be retires be will be 
eligible for ensbrinement in the Pro 
Football Hall of Fame in Canton. 
Tomorrow —and there are those who 
will tell you that bis future is now, as 
well as then—is in the third year of a 
pro career of awesome promise. His 
roots are in Oklaboma and rural Ar- 
kansas. Yesterday talks with the confi- 
dent poise of the attorney that he is. 
Tomorrow talks with the quiet twang of 
his heritage. Yesterday is a defensive 
tackle. Tomorrow is a defensive end. 
This is their story. 


VISIONS OF THE SPECTACULAR 
filled Dan Hampton’s days this sum- 
mer. In his first two vears as a defensive 
end for the Chicago Bears, he had per- 
formed well enough to make the all- 
rookie team (1979) and the NFC Pro 
Bowl team (1980), yet now, in the time 
leading up to the 1981 season, he 


thought of himself doing much more. 
While he was sitting in his four-wheel 
drive vehicle, waiting for a light to 
change, he stared out the window and 
saw himself wreaking havoc with the 
Minnesota offense. While he relaxed 
on a boat and waited for a fish to take 
his line, he stared out onto Lake Michi- 
ganand saw himselfcatching Earl Camp- 
bell from behind. While he sunned 
on a beach, he closed his eyes and 
saw himself sacking Doug Williams. 

The visions came to him many times 
during the summer, and he augmented 
them with memories from his past. He 
remembered his freshman year at Ar- 
kansas, when he hoped to do no more 
than make the traveling squad, and the 
days before his sophomore year, when 
his goal changed and he thought about 
starting. He remembered his junior 
year, when he hoped to be named All- 
Southwest Conference, and the days 
before his senior year, when his goal 
was to make the All-America team. He 
remembered watching Bears team- 
mate Alan Page and adversaries Bubba 
Baker and Lee Roy Selmon, and then he 
looked at the films again and saw him- 
self making too many mistakes. He re- 
membered the conversations he had 
had about playing his position, and 


then he once more rebuked himself for 
his attitude, which always has been 
good. “That's not enough,” he says now. 
He thought about football daily, and he 
told his wife Terry he couldnt wait for 
the season to start. 

“The last two years I've been busy 
learning techniques—how to do this, 
that,” says Hampton. “This year, I'm go- 
ing to improve my attitude, I'm concen- 
trating on attitude. People talk about 
[Pittsburgh linebacker] Jack Lambert 
being a physical player. Jack Lambert is 
not that physical, but he is a great play- 
er because he wants to be, because he 
tells himself day in and day out that he’s 
got to do this. He conditions himself to 
greatness. That's what I'm doing now. 

“I’m undergoing a metamorphosis 
like those I went through in college, 
where I had new goals each year. This 
year, I'm looking for any edge. This 
year I’m coming back and thinking, ‘I 
did this, this, and this wrong. Now how 
do I correct this? I'm certainly not go- 
ing to get bigger or faster, so I have to 
study harder, prepare myself better, 
attune myself to go for a whole sixty 
minutes. I'm going into this season 
thinking it may be my last time on a 
field, thinking that I won't ever have an- 
other chance. Everytime I go out, I'll be 
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thinking this is my last game, my last 
series, my last play. I don’t think there’s 
a better way to prepare myself. 

“It’s not that I ever had a bad attitude, 
but it’s going from ‘rah-rah,.go team) to 
being very positive about myself. Don’t 
be good, be great. Strive to be excep- 
tional. Picture yourself making the 
great play. Picture yourself making the 
great tackle. Don’t let anyone stop you. 
There’s no reason for the Chicago 
Bears to fall short this year. There’s no 
reason for me to fall short. If I do, it’s 
my fault. Yeah, I know this sounds like 
the end of a Knute Rockne movie, but 
what do we use, ten percent of our 
brain? If you can condition the rest of 
your mind to think of positive things, 
that ten percent you use bas to come 
along. It’s very basic. A lot of people 
jump off bridges because they can’t 
condition their minds. A lot of people 
are making money teaching other 
people how to use their minds. Alan 
Page... he’s a very strong-minded play- 
er. Alan Page isn’t as strong as me and 
he can’t run as fast as me, but he’s prob- 
ably the greatest defensive tackle to 
ever play this game. He does it because 
he has the mental capacity to under- 
stand that he’s got a job to do, and then 
to set his mind on doing it. He sets his 
mind on it, and then he does it.” 


BY THE BEGINNING OF THE 1974 
football season, Alan Page had 
achieved the greatness Dan Hampton 
now imagines. In his first seven years 
with the Minnesota Vikings, he had 
played in two Super Bowls and five Pro 
Bowls, had been defensive player of 
the year twice, and had been the only 
defensive player ever to win the 
league’s most valuable player award 
(1971). And yet he was a man in need of 
metamorphosis. He had lost the enthu- 
siasm that had motivated him to early 
success, and, though he still drove him- 
self to perform always at his best, he 
was bored, frustrated, and floundering. 

He desired a change, but he also 
could not see himself escaping the trap 
then ensnaring him. He visualized him- 
self sitting in the Vikings’ offices and 
politely asking to be traded, and then 
visualized them laughing him away. He 
visualized himself sitting in the Vikings’ 
offices and venting his feelings, and 
then visualized the resultant—and in- 
evitable —repercussions. “This is it,” he 
finally thought early in 1974. “I can't 
cope anymore. I can't take it anymore. 
I've got to do something. I’ve got to 
take my mind and use it.” 

He was then, as now, an intelligent 


“My feeling through all 
of this. . through 

all my career, was a 
sense of obligation to 
people buying tickets.” 


and intellectually curious man, and the 
lack of mental stimulation had affected 
him. Finally he and his wife Diane 
spent a long Monday night drinking 
champagne and discussing their plight 
at a restaurant near their home in Min- 
neapolis. They both were miserable, 
both felt stifled, and both knew they 
could not go on this way. Yet the more 
they spoke, the less they could see a 
means to flee. They cried in their car as 
they drove home later, and talked fur- 
ther, all through Tuesday. When Alan 
Page left for practice on Wednesday 
morning, he was prepared to take a 
first step toward a personal transfor- 
mation. 

During his third year with the Vi- 
kings, he briefly had attended Billy 
Mitchell Law School, but at that point in 
his life, he was not ready for the de- 
mands. He had been too busy earning 
himself security as a professional play- 
er. But now, Page picked up the phone 
in the Vikings’ locker room and called a 
friend who knew the dean of the law 
school at the University of Minnesota; 
Page asked the friend to explore his 
(Page’s) possible enrollment, which 
the friend did. Before the next season 
began, Page had started working 
toward the law degree he would re- 
ceive in 1978. “I had an outlet that was 
interesting, that was challenging, that 
forced me to think,” he says. 

“It didn’t take much of my mind to 
play football, and I didn’t necessarily 
like the people I worked for...or with. 
I was growing, but slowly. It was force it 
or grow stagnant, and I didn’t like that. 
One thing athletics does is stagnate 
you. It stifles growth. It keeps you a 
child, and most people, myself includ- 
ed, are inclined to take the easy way. 
Water flows downhill. The thing is, I 
recognized this early on, but I was 
floundering around, fighting it, not 
fully understanding it. 

“I was very aware that football wasn’t 
going to be something I would do for- 
ever. I had heard many stories of play- 
ers who had finished their careers and 
then were lost and forgotten and dig- 
ging ditches somewhere. Not that dig- 
ging ditches is bad, but throughout this 


I had a sense of wanting to make a con- 
tribution —whatever that means —and 
I knew I would have to have some 
knowledge in some area to make that 
contribution. 

“The longer I was in school, the freer 
I felt, always trying to maximize what- 
ever value there was in my perform- 
ance. My feeling through all of this, as 
it’s been through all of my career, was a 
sense of obligation to people buying 
tickets, the feeling that if people are 
paying money, they should get the best 
product. This went hand in hand with 
the self that always felt that if ] was go- 
ing to be out there, be the best I can.” 


DANIEL OLIVER HAMPTON, WHO 
is on the front edge of a career that 
promises greatness, grew up in the ru- 
ral Arkansas town of Cabot, some 23 
miles from Little Rock, some 4% miles 
from the junction of routes 5 and 67, 
some 3 miles down from the gravel pits 
that mark the corner of route 5 and 
Chesapeake Road. Robert and Joan 
Hampton moved there in 1963. They 
raised three sons on a 42-acre spread, 
and their youngest grew into an ami- 
able behemoth who eventually would 
be nicknamed Danimal. 

Once, on a warm July day when he 
was 11 years old, Dan climbed a tree 
near the edge of his family’s land, and 
carefully crawled out onto a branch. 
His brother Matthew was nearby, stand- 
ing on a flatbed truck, and a friend 
named J.B. Padgett was swinging on a 
rope connected to the tree, shooting 
his BB gun up at Dan, who began to cut 
the rope, hoping to end the target prac- 
tice. Suddenly he lost his balance and 
fell 45 feet to the ground, breaking 
both legs and an arm. “He just fell from 
up there!” Padgett screamed at Mat- 
thew, who at that moment was busy 
cleaning his glasses. 

“No, he didn’t,’ Matthew said. He 
looked down at his brother. “C’mon! 
Get up, Dan!” 

“I was just glad to be alive,” Dan says. 
“I figured right then that I wasn’t super- 
ball. I didn't bounce too good. My 
checks bounce better than I did” 

He was confined to a wheelchair for 
the next six months, and the football 
career that was and would be suddenly 
was suspended. He already was larger 
than his peers and already had starred 
for a youth team called the Bobwhites. 
“I had been the biggest and fastest 
thing on the field,” he says. “I was a 
hoss, a fifth grade version of Earl Camp- 
bell.” But after the accident his atten- 
tion turned to music. He learned to 


Here comes trouble as Hampton and Page (left) make their charge. 


play the guitar, and he formed a band 
called Sanctuary. Dan’s band per- 
formed at local parties, sometimes for 
free, sometimes for pay (“playing was 
the thing, not the money”). He did not 
resume athletics for a full year, but in 
the summer before eighth grade, he 
joined his junior high team for two-a- 
day practices. After three sessions, he 
came home distressed. “It hurts too 
much,” he told his parents. 

He also learned to play the alto sax, 
and he joined the school band. He 
filled his leisure time with a unique 
kind of rambunctiousness. One after- 
noon he and his friends inflated an in- 
ner tube from a tractor tire, wrapped it 
in foil, added an oscillator and blinking 
lights (“so it sounded like Star Trek 
—Wwo0-0-0, WO-0-0, WO-0-0” ), secured it 


to a tripod, and then took their creation 
to the top of the hill that overlooked a 
community gathering spot. They had 
friends planted at the recreation center 
that night. As soon as it got dark, the 
friends acted startled, pointed out a 
window, and exclaimed, “What's that?” 

The place immediately emptied and 
the startled group stared up in amaze- 
ment. But then Lon, who managed the 
recreation center, staggered out, took 
one look, and said, “Oh, it’s nothing. 
It’s just the Hampton boy on his 
motorcycle.” 

Late on another evening, Lon stum- 
bled into the recreation center’s park- 
ing lot and spotted a dynamite box 
wrapped tightly with tape. A motorcy- 
cle battery also was bulging from the 
box’s side. It soon was surrounded by 


four police cars, a fire truck, and mem- 
bers of the bomb squad, who refused 
to touch it for more than four hours. 
The next morning Dan Hampton went 
to pick up eggs from a friend, and the 
friend said, “I hear you were at Lon’s 
last night.” 

“Naw,” Dan said innocently. “Why 
you asking?” 

“My dad heard on the radio that the 
police found a box there with two 
sticks of dynamite in it,” the friend 
said. “They said a faulty clock saved 
everyone.” 

“We knew better,” Hampton says now 
with a laugh. “That box was filled with 
TGNY [a local store] circulars. We just 
wanted to scare old Lon.” 

Dan and his friends scared more 
than a few people who drove the coun- 
try roads at night. The group would 
watch for cars from around a bend, lay 
a strip of gasoline across the highway, 
ignite it, then hide in the bushes as the 
motorists rounded the corner and 
screeched to a halt in front ofa five-foot 
wall of flame that suddenly confronted 
them. Other drivers often were startled 
by a flaming motorcycle and body, all of 
it a massive conflagration lying along 
the road's apron. Once, when Dan and 
Phillip Conway produced this ruse, 
Conway’s mother jumped out of the car 
that had stopped, raced to the body and 
picked it up. When she realized it was a 
dummy, she threw it to the ground and 
yelled, “Phillip, get out here! I know 
you're there!” 

After Robert Hampton died of cancer 
in 1971, Joan Hampton—whom her 
son sometimes calls Head Bear — 
raised her children alone, support- 
ing both them and herself by working 
six days a week as manager of a liquor 
store 35 miles from home. “Those 
Hampton kids,’ people would say, 
shaking their heads. “They're going to 
be wild without a father.” 

“But we kept our noses straight,” Dan 
says. “We all turned out well, and that's 
a tribute to my mother. 

“When my father died, I learned that 
nothing was for certain,” Dan says. “I 
learned that nothing is as it seems. I 
realized then that this is a day-to-day 
deal, and you better do the best you can 
with that day.” 

Hampton's attentions returned to 
football before his junior year in high 
school. “The coach kept trying to get 
me out,” he says, “and after a time I fig- 
ured he was as serious as a cat ina 
sandbox, so I'd better do it.” Hampton 
spent the past summer getting his body 
in shape. This time he was willing to 
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endure the demands of the game. 

Eventually Hampton blossomed into 
a high school All-America; was recruit- 
ed by the University of Arkansas 
(among others); grew into a 6-foot 5- 
inch, 256-pound menace who lifted 
weights three hours a day, six days a 
week; was named a college All-Amer- 
ica; and, in May, 1979 became the 
Bears’ first—and the day’s fourth— 
selection in the NFL college draft. 

“Dan told me last year that if he was 
good enough—if he was good enough 
—he could play pro ball and then I 
wouldnt have to work anymore,” Joan 
Hampton said a week after Dan was 
drafted. “Now he’s relented. He says I 
can work two days, three at most, cuz 
he knows I'd hate to sit around and live 
off him. But he told me to never sell the 
house. Never sell the house.” 

“Why should me playing profession- 
al football change what we already 
have?” Dan Hampton says. 


ALAN CEDRIC PAGE, WHO IS IN 
the final year of a career of greatness, 
grew up in Canton, a blue collar mill 
town some 60 miles from downtown 
Cleveland and the site of the Pro Foot- 
ball Hall of Fame. As a child he knew, of 
course, of the Browns and the area’s 
legendary football high schools (Can- 
ton McKinley and Massillon), yet he fol- 
lowed no sport and played no games, 
playing the Sousaphone instead in his 
school band when in the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades. “A big person carry- 
ing a big instrument,” he says now with 
a laugh. 

Alan’s father owned a bar, and his 
mother (who died when he was 14) 
worked as an attendant at a country 
club, They both stressed the virtues of 
education and ultimate effort, preach- 
ments that have affected their younger 
son’s life through all of his 36 years. “I 
grew up with the sense that if you're 
going to do something in life, do your 
best,” Alan says. “When I was growing 
up, I didn’t know what I wanted to be, 
what I would do, but I do remember 
being told if you're going to be a gar- 
bage man, be the best garbage man you 
can be. That stuck. If it’s important to 
you and you want to be successful, 
there is only one person you can look 
at as being responsible for success or 
failure. That's you. 

“If you're as good as you can be at it, 
you are likely to be successful. But even 
if you're not successful, you won't have 
to look at yourself and say you weren't 
because you didn't make the effort. If 
you give it your best shot and you're 
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“,. [do remember being 
told, If you're going to 
be a garbage man, be 
the best garbage man 
you can be.’” 


not successful, at least you rationally 
can say, ‘Well, I’m not good enough.” 

Page worked conscientiously 
through his early school years, earning 
good grades with ease. He thought 
then about a career as a lawyer for 
the first time. He saw himself as rich, 
successful, and—most importantly 
—spared the drudgery of the mill, 
where an uncle had toiled for 37 years. 
“It’s physically very hard work,” he says, 
“and, though I didn't understand it at 
the time, it also can be mentally mad- 
dening. Once you've learned how to 
turn a screw, how many ways can you 
do it and keep your mind stimulated? I 
would have been a basket case.” Page’s 
attentions didn’t turn to football until 
he entered the ninth grade, and he con- 
sidered the game then only because his 
older brother had played it and liked it. 
Alan was successful immediately, 
which generated more of his interest. 
Eventually, he became a high school All- 
America, then an All-America at Notre 
Dame, where he starred as a defensive 
end for that school’s 1966 national 
champions. “One thing leads to an- 
other,’ he says, “and then you're into it. 
My guess is I liked success before I 
liked football. I'm not sure. But I think 
people respond to positive reinforce- 
ment, and that’s what I got.” 

The next spring he was a first-round 
draft choice of the Minnesota Vikings. 
On August 4, 1967 he played in the Col- 
lege All-Star Game, where he learned a 
lesson that helped shape his future. In 
that game he went up against the Green 
Bay Packers and an offensive line led by 


Jerry Kramer, Fuzzy Thurston, Forrest 
Gregg, and Bob Skoronski. After a 
night’s work, Page realized the futility 
of trying to physically manhandle op- 
ponents. They simply were getting in 
his way, he now remembers, so he de- 
cided to “stop dinging around with 
them and get by them. Getting by them 
was certainly better than dancing with 
them.” 

Page carried this philosophy with 
him into the Vikings’ training camp, 
where he was tried at defensive end be- 
fore he was switched to tackle. He went 
around opponents rather than butting 
heads, and he used speed and finesse 
and instinct rather than strength and 
brute force. He became a star, a man 
who revolutionized the way his posi- 
tion was played. “I think it [that idea] is 
bizarre,” he says now. “Just from the 
standpoint that anything I do, anyone 
can do if he has basic football skills. 

“T think what I have done really has 
been more mental than physical. As far 
as everyone is concerned, if you're 
watching a football game and just fol- 
lowing the ball, people say you should 
watch other stuff. But the bottom line is 
where the ball starts out and where the 
ball ends up. You can't be a student of 
the game if you just watch the ball 
...but the bottom line is getting to it be- 
fore it’s advanced too much. That's not 
physical. That’s mental.” 

Page transformed this simple con- 
cept into a career colored by achiev- 
ment, highlighted by the extraordinary, 
and framed always by ways that eventu- 
ally earned him the reputation of an 
iconoclast. His performance on the 
field certainly was different from the 
norm. As the years passed, he also 
manifested himself as an outspoken 
supporter of the Players’ Association, as 
a denigrator of his game’s shibboleths, 
and—always—as an individual in an 
activity that often demands conformity. 

Page survived his crises, however. 
When he reported to Vikings camp in 
1978, he was coming off a season in 
which he had been Minnesota's undis- 
puted leader in every defensive statisti- 
cal category except one (he had tied 
for the lead in that one). In his 11 years 
with the Vikings, he had won numer- 
ous awards; had played in eight Pro 
Bowls and four Super Bowls; had been 
AII-NFL/NFC nine times; and had never 
missed a game. Later, he would be 
named (with Joe Greene) as one of the 
defensive tackles on the all-decade 
team of the seventies. Yet later, in the 
club's first meeting of the preseason, 
he heard his new defensive coach say, 


“We've got this new philosophy. We've 
got this new system.” 

“If what they're saying is what they 
want me to do,” he muttered to a team- 
mate as he left the meeting, “then I may 
never make another tackle on this 
team.” 

The new defensive coach was Bob 
Holloway, who had held the same posi- 
tion in 1967 and then had allowed Page 
to go his own way. Holloway was 
preaching a philosophy of muscle in 
1978, but Page had begun jogging a 
year earlier and had pared his weight 
from 250 pounds to 220. As the season 
progressed, the incompatibility of man 
and system grew obvious. The Vikings 
first tried to trade Page. After the sea- 
son's sixth game, they simply waived 
him. He learned of his release on the 
telephone (Bud Grant called him at 
6:37 PM. October 10, he remembers) 
and his personal property from the 
Minnesota locker room was returned 
to him by parcel post. A day later he was 
claimed by the Bears. Four days after 
that, he was in their starting lineup. He 
cost Chicago $100. 

“No player ever contributed more to 
the Vikings,” Grant said. “Nothing can 
tarnish his contributions. But Alan no 
longer can meet the standard he set for 
himself. He just can’t make the plays 
anymore.” 

“I was catching a lot of heat for the 
poor performance of the team, and 
there were times early in that season 
when I thought, ‘Who needs this?’” 
Page says. “But before I could act on 
that feeling, I was canned.” 

How did he react to being fired? 

“There were twenty-four hours 
when I was basically unemployed, but 
what hurt was the way it happened,” he 
says. “Because I had options, the reality 
of what happened never really set in. | 
never said, ‘My God, what am I going to 
do now? Where am I going to play foot- 
ball next?’ My view was, ‘This is it’ Giv- 
en my reputation and my involvement 
with the Players’ Association over the 
years, I figured there was no way any- 
one would pick me up. 

“If the firing did anything for Diane 
and me, it increased our sense of sur- 
vival, the idea that we make our own 
destiny, so to speak. We have the ability 
to survive, or at least we think we do.” 


DRESSED ONLY IN CUTOFFS THAT 
once were part of an Arkansas football 
uniform, Dan Hampton is lounging on 
a lawn chair in his backyard. He has just 
returned from the Bears’ training head- 
quarters in the Chicago suburb of Lake 


He talks of Yoda, the 
mystic gremlin from The 
Empire Strikes Back. .. 
“Do or do not. There is 
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no try. 


Forest, and, as he drove down that 
area's tree-shaded roads, he had won- 
dered about the practicality of the 20- 
bedroom mansions he was passing. 

His own home is modest in compari- 
son, yet it is bright and airy, recalling a 
summer house that might have been 
used by the rich in an FE. Scott Fitzgerald 
novel. Terry Hampton, an Arkansas 
lady, comes out with two bottles of 
beer, and she and Dan begin kidding 
about adapting to their adopted home. 
Terry laughs about the penny loafers 
and the topsiders and the Izod and but- 
ton down shirts that she has bought for 
Dan but that he rarely wears. “This is 
the lady who spent forty-five bucks for 
Calvin Klein jeans,’ Dan says. 

“For your sister’s wedding,” Terry 
shoots back with a smile. 

“For you!” 

“Talk to Mr. Finks [Jim Finks, Bears 
general manager] and we can get all 
the alligators [the symbol on Izod 
shirts] we want.” 

“A hell of an attitude,” Dan says. 

“But positive,’ Terry says with a 
laugh, then returns to the house. 

“It's tough being a southern boy in 
the North,” Dan says. “If they don't 
come down on you for the way you 
talk, it’s for the way you dress, You must 
wear Gucci or Izod—this is serious 
Izod country out here. Us coming here 
is like you going to Paris. My ideal cul- 
ture is the Greek culture, where all the 
athlete had to do was train. I’m pretty 
much living that way now. I can't be- 
lieve that someday I'll have to grow up 
and be a real person.” 


Hampton already is as real as they 
come, a man intent on living a life of 
existence rather than essence. He puts 
on his watch first thing each morning 
and it remains there until he is ready 
for bed that night; he is conscious of 
every moment. He has lived with this 
urgency since his father’s death. 

He has undergone the inevitable 
changes that occur as one grows deep- 
er into a new profession. He is more 
comfortable with his team and its com- 
plex defensive system, with his team- 
mates and the expectations many have 
for him. He has been nurtured by the 
ministrations of his defensive coach, 
Buddy Ryan. He has been educated by 
the lessons of simple observations. 
Now, beginning his third season, he is a 
23-year-old manchild looking into 
himself and seeing what he can find. 

He talks of Yoda, the mystic gremlin 
from The Empire Strikes Back, and the 
message that master of The Force 
preached to Luke Skywalker: “Do or do 
not, There is no ‘try. ” 

“Once you say try, you're condition- 
ing your mind to failure,” Hampton 
says. “Try is an /f word.” His bare and 
broad chest is turned toward the after- 
noon sun, and his beer is resting at his 
feet. “It's a very basic illustration, but 
it’s so true. If, in football, you say you'll 
do it, you'll do it. You've got to tell your 
mind you can do it. I've watched myself 
on film, especially people trying to 
block me. I fail to remember people 
blocking me and there I am throwing 
them around. I think, ‘How did I do 
that?’ It’s like I programmed myself for 
a destination and I wasn’t worried 
about what was between me and the 
quarterback. The great rushers I’ve 
talked to don’t even think of the tackle 
across from them. The tackle is just a 
trivial item in their way. It’s like karate. 
You're not thinking about the brick... 
your mind's way beyond that. You're 
going to the quarterback and you're 
going to get there. 

“It’s almost as if I'm possessed to do 
the best I can. came up to football and 
did all right, but I still have a long way 
to go. I'm basically trying to do a lot 
better —in football, in life, in being 
around people. In football, I’m check- 
ing my limits. | want to see where those 
limits are. I can be a lot better today 
than I was yesterday, and I can be a lot 
better tomorrow than I am today. You 
can fake out fans, your coach, your 
wife, your mom and dad, but you can't 
fake out yourself. They say runners 
search for the perfect race. I search for 
perfect exhaustion. 
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“You have to play at that edge. You 
almost have to give yourself up, give up 
your total composure. There’s a fine 
line between reality and unreality, but 
when you wake up the morning after a 
game and barely are able to walk down 
the stairs... well, I know my body can 
only take so much. I hear of athletes 
who can't walk at thirty-five and I know 
someday I might be in that same bas- 
ket. But I love the game. I'll take that 
chance. I wont say I'd play for free, but 
it means so much to me. I haven't found 
a challenge like it anyplace in the 
world.” 


ON A SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 
Alan and Diane Page are attending a 
wedding reception in Minneapolis for 
a pair of newly married runners. Earli- 
er in the morning, Alan and Diane com- 
peted in a 10-kilometer race (both 
achieving personal bests), and now, ata 
table filled with runners, the talk is not 
of football, but of the dangers of deer 
flies to runners and the joys of favorite 
running courses. Diane drinks beer, 
Alan drinks champagne, and both eat a 
healthy meal centered on salad. 

When the dancing starts, they excuse 
themselves politely, then drive to the 
rambling home they helped design for 
their family of six. Page disappears up- 
stairs to change into more comfortable 
clothes. Moments later, he settles him- 
self on a couch in the living room, 
which is dominated by a ficus, a shef- 
flera, a palm, some evergreens, and 
other plants. Above the fireplace is an 
Andy Warhol silkscreen of Mao Tse- 
Tung, and above the dining room table 
is a Warhol silkscreen of Marilyn Mon- 
roe. Until a recent housecleaning sig- 
naled its demise, a poignant comment 
on the human condition hung on the 
kitchen’s bulletin board: “Life is a com- 
edy for those who think, a tragedy for 
those who feel.” 

Through all of his life Alan Page has 
done both, and, during a conversation, 
he alternately smiles and looks serious. 
He is on the verge of temporarily aban- 
doning for the last time his offseason 
employment at the Minneapolis law 
firm of Lindquist & Vennum, where he 
has spent the spring and summer 
working on arbitration cases. He is 
starting his fifteenth and final season as 
a professional football player. In the 
last decade and a half, he has grown 
from a young enthusiast searching and 
working for success into a hardened 
Capitalist trying to maximize the bene- 
fits of success. He has changed from a 
man just doing his job into a man who 
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Finks: “One thing I have 
learned ts that whatever 
Alan Page tells you he 
is going to do, he will 
do. That's refreshing... .’ 
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has found contentment in later life. His 
playing experiences in Chicago helped 
resuscitate him. When he left Minne- 
sota, he had the reputation of being 
a recalcitrant; since he has been in 
Chicago, he has had the well-deserved 
reputation of being most co-operative. 
“God forbid that I say it, but I was re- 
born again from a football standpoint,” 
he says. 

With the Bears, he has been reunited 
with coach Neill Armstrong and defen- 
sive coordinator Buddy Ryan, the two 
men he worked under when they all 
were together with the Vikings. Arm- 
strong and Ryan have allowed him to 
prepare as he pleases. For one thing, 
Page rarely watches films of other 
teams; he watches only himself. He 
turned 36 in August, but Page still can 
chase a ball carrier down from behind, 
still can shed a guard with the greatest 
of ease, and still can present the sur- 
real, making the improbable play pos- 
sible. “There are many, many times 
when things become very clear,” he 
says. “It’s as if you can step outside the 
situation and know precisely what’s go- 
ing to happen, what needs to be done, 
and know not how you’re going to do 
it, but that you will do it” He is a man 
who set immutable standards for him- 
self in football. Now, as he nears the 
end, he still strives to meet them with 
the same alacrity he always has dis- 
played. “One thing I have learned is 
that whatever Alan Page tells you he is 


going to do, he will do,’ Jim Finks says. _ 


“That's refreshing in this business.” 

“T’m very happy with that [Finks’s 
words],” Page says. “I try to live my life 
with the belief that if you have some- 
thing to do, decide whether you want 
to do it or whether you don’t want to do 
it. If you don’t want to do it, that’s the 
end of it. If you do want to do it, then 
decide how bad you want to do it, how 
much you want to put into it, then 
put everything you have into doing it 
at the level you’ve chosen. Once you 
come to grips with how bad you want 
to do it and verbalize it, then you’re 
committed.” 

How would he like to be remem- 
bered? 


Page laughs because this is a ques- 
tion he has heard and most certainly 
will hear again as his career comes toa 
close. He takes a sip from a glass of ice 
water. “Would I like to be remem- 
bered”—and again he laughs loudly 
—“and, if 1am, how?” he says. He leans 
back in the couch and turns solemn. 
“I don’t know if] have an answer for that, 
I don’t know if I could express it,” he 
finally says. “When I said would I like 
to be remembered, I was in a sense 
being facetious, but in another sense 
I don’t necessarily want to be remem- 
bered. When it’s all over and done 
—and this is very selfish, really—the 
bottom line is, the whole thing has 
been for me. It hasn’t been for anybody 
else, so to speak from my perspective, 
I know what I’ve done. 

“Obviously, others were involved, 
others witnessed my performances, 
but all that is somewhat akin to reading 
the paper the day after a game or going 
into a meeting and having a coach ana- 
lyze the game I played. That’s an exer- 
cise we all go through, but I know what 
I’ve done better than anyone else. I also 
know what I haven’t done better than 
anyone. Someone else’s view of what I 
have done may be different from my 
view, but ultimately I have to live with 
my own. In a strange sense”—he 
smiles softly—‘it would be fun to be 
remembered and talked about. But, 
really, if I'm forgotten, that would be 
fine, too. 

“Now, having said all that...in a kind 
of intellectual sense...I suppose I’d 
like people to remember I did the best 
I could. Whether that was good enough 
or bad enough, I am indifferent to. I'd 
like them to remember I always gave it 
my best effort.” 

Is he an idealist? 

“Yes, I'd say so,’ he says and then he 
stops. 

Define idealist. 

He roars with laughter, and then he 
smiles and says, “I didn’t think I'd get 
off that easily” He pauses, thinks for 
long moments, and finally says, “An 
idealist is one who believes this life we 
have can be better. He believes we can 
improve it, change it, get to a better 
world, make the human condition bet- 
ter. That's the optimist in me, though 
the pessimist in me says that’s bull. But 
1 like to think the optimistic side in me 
is stronger. 

“We can make it a better place and if 
we work at it, we wil] make it a better 
place. The optimist says we can make it 
better, but wonders how. The idealist 
says let’s work at it and we will.” Gre 
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We knew Elke 
was our kind of 
girl when we met 
her at a pool party 
in Beverly Hills and she said, “You 
know everybody out here drives 
Q Rolls-Royce. I'd much rather pull 
up to the Oscars in a Rabbit 
Convertible.” 


you'll be reassured to 
know the car has so- 
phisticated engineer- 
ing like front-wheel drive, 
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rack-and-pinion steering and K Jet- 
ronic Fuel Injection. 

The top is triple layered. It has a 
real glass window laced with real 
heating elements to melt snow or 
ice. In fact, the only convertible tops 
like it sit on top of a $140,000 Rolls- 
Royce and a $30,000 Mercedes. 

The AM/FM stereo cassette sound 
system will let you boogie down the 
boulevard with the best of them. 

And hear this. If you wantto hustle 


Aside from its obvious panache, 


the Rabbit Convertible will go 0-50 
in a perky 9.2 seconds. That's only a 
few seconds more than it takes the 
Ferrari 308 GT4 to cover the same 
stretch of real estate. 

In the Rabbit you may get a lot 
of laughs. In the Ferrari you may get 
a lot of tickets. 

You don't have to have a sense 
of humor to drive a Rabbit Convert- 
ible. It's got enough for both of you. 
One night on the town with this 
baby, and you'll Know why Elke 
calls it...the perfect car for Sommer. 
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DOES IT 
AGAIN 


By Ray Buck 


ndy Russell never wanted to play professional 

football in the first place. He had to be talked into 

it. But then he couldnt turn it loose. He played a 

dozen years for the Pittsburgh Steelers and never 

missed a game, retiring in 1976, but not before trying two or 

three times without success. Conclusion: Pro football is 
harder to bury than the family dog. 

Bob Trumpy called it quits after the 1977 season with the 
Cincinnati Bengals. He was ready to begin a new full-time 
career in radio and television sportscasting, so he said 
goodby with resonance in his voice and a smile on his face. 
Three years later, Trumpy walked into the winning locker 
room of the Super Bowl XV champion Oakland Raiders and 
felt a “twinge” in his stomach. He missed being on the in- 
side of a sweaty uniform, looking out. 

Eddie Hinton played six seasons at wide receiver in the 
NFL, mostly with Baltimore, and came out of the pros with a 
Super Bowl V ring. His post-football adjustment was not 
easy. He didn’t just slip into a new career, first selling insur- 
ance, then corrugated boxes. Finally, he hit upon an idea 
to be his own boss, washing airplanes, and it is paying off. 
“An athletic career puts you on a pedestal; Hinton says. 
“The real world isn’t that way.” 

Dwight White played 10 years for the Pittsburgh Steelers 
until his retirement last winter. He pooh-poohs the whole 
idea of adjustment—physical, emotional, or financial 
—and celebrated instead the first chance in 19 years to cele- 
brate his birthday July 30 without breaking training rules. 

Mike Wagner, who also retired after the 1980 season with 
the Steelers, has discovered an “outside” world without 
rules, regimentation, and reinforcement. That, he says, 
takes some acclimating. The business world does not print 
standings every Monday morning to let you know how 
you're doing. 

Bob Johnson was the Neil Armstrong of the Cincinnati 
Bengals. He was first. In 1968, Paul Brown drafted a center 
in the first round. He didn’t have to worry about that posi- 


tion until Johnson’s retirement 11 years later. “At times,” says 
Johnson, “I think to myself, ‘Gosh, I haven't been ina locker 
room in a long time’ I know that sounds stupid but it’s true. 
There are three categories of people who spend time 
around a football team: Coaches, players, and outsiders.” 
Johnson has had to adjust to being the latter. 

Oscar Reed, who played in three Super Bowls for the 
Minnesota Vikings from 1968-74, is “just now getting to the 
point where I’m comfortable with who I am and what I’m 
doing.” He works with socially disadvantaged youths in 
Minneapolis. 

Russell, Trumpy, Hinton, White, Johnson, Wagner, and 
Reed all are outsiders, dropped from the womb of pro foot- 
ball and embarked on their second careers. Each has found 
life after football a world without guarantees and promises. 

“You don’t have forty-four other guys hoping you do 
well,” says Trumpy. “You don’t have forty-four other guys 
hoping you give a hundred and ten percent and play like an 
all-pro. They don’t want you to be all-pro in the business 
world. They just want you to do above average, so they can 
do above average. It’s a rude awakening.” 

The following are true confessions by seven alumni of 
the NEL: 


ANDY RUSSELL, PITTSBURGH STEELERS, 
1963, 1966-76 


ndy Russell’s 12-year career with the Steelers 
spanned from Buddy Parker to Chuck Noll, from 

John Henry Johnson to Franco Harris, from Ernie 

Stautner to Joe Greene, from NFL doormats to Su- 

per Bowl champions. He played for four different coaches, 
but now he answers only to himself, Russell Investments of 
Pittsburgh. Russell was a sixteenth-round draft choice from 
Missouri in 1963 who served as an Army lieutenant in Ger- 
many for two years, then came back to the National Football 
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“When you retire, you have to put 
it behind you. I know I can 
replace football with a thirty mile 
hike through the Grand Canyon. But 
I miss the camaraderie of football.” 

—Andy Russell . 
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League and regained his position with the Steelers. 

Russell was one of the most cerebral linebackers ever to 
play the game. He had the distinction of looking like Rhett 
Butler and thinking like Jean-Paul Sartre. “I had to play with 
my head,” he explains, “because I wasn't one of the big stal- 
lions.” Russell played at 220. He runs Russell Investments at 
a trim 200. The 39-year-old former Steeler actually is in- 
volved in two companies — Russell Investments, which syn- 
dicates oil and gas drilling programs, and Russell, Ray and 
Zappala, Inc., an investment banking firm that manages un- 
derwriting syndicates. 

“I had been doing the same thing ten years before I re- 
tired,” he says. “So retirement wasn't traumatic from a busi- 
ness sense. Financially? There wasn’t any adjustment. 
Emotionally? That was fairly easy because I never lost my 
identity. I always perceived myself as an athlete-business- 
man. So when I left football for business, it seemed like a 
logical step. 

“I really loved what I was doing,” he says. “But when we 
came back in 1976 and tried to win that third Super Bowl 
berth, and didn’t do it, I was ready to retire. I wanted new 
challenges. The business part of my life became more de- 
manding. I knew I could make the money, but then I had to 
decide how to replace the physical void left by football.” 

Russell and former Steeler teammate Ray Mansfield 
(1964-76) became recreational partners. “Ray and I have 
had as much physical exercise as we ever had in football? 
says Russell. “We've backpacked through the Himalayas and 
participated in nonstop canoe races through the wilds of 
Canada, a hundred sixty-five miles over forty lakes, just you 
and your partner, no other boats, sixty-three hours and 
forty-seven minutes. You haven't known excitement until 
you shoot a rapids in the dark. 

“We've made retirement as painless as possible. We at- 
tend a few Steelers games every year, but we’re not what 
you would describe as great fans. When you retire, you have 
to put it behind you. I know I can replace football with a 
thirty-mile hike through the Grand Canyon. But I miss the 
camaraderie of football. I miss the whole experience. I liked 
the feeling you had after a big game—win or lose totally 
spent, totally laid back, without an ounce of animosity left in 
your body. 

“There are times, when you're first out of football, when 
you go to the games and feel a little weird. But most guys 
can adjust. As a rule, pro football alumni are pretty sharp. It 
would be a shame if a guy were so nearsighted to think that 
he doesn't have another life to consider. Football should be 
a steppingstone, a tremendous steppingstone. 

“T strongly recommend all young players work in the off- 
season, to find a job and work at it as hard and as diligently 
as they do football. Take it every bit as seriously. They may 
not find what they want right off the bat, but that’s all part of 
their education. Go out and meet the non-athletic world. I 
dont think the initial amount of money is that critical. 

“In fact, pro football players can take a few more chances 
because they get an annual salary over twelve months. If it 
hadn't been for football, I probably would have gone to 
work with somebody rather than form my own company. In 
this sense, NFL players have a tremendous opportunity. Pro 
football players of the fifties and early sixties didn’t have the 
type of prestige they do now. Guys who wanted to become 
doctors and lawyers didn’t try football. Today's players use 
pro football to fund their law school or graduate school. I 
certainly went about it that way. In this respect, pro football 
has upgraded itself.” 


BOB TRUMPY, CINCINNATI BENGALS, 1968-77 


ob Trumpy is the only player in NFL history to be 
drafted out of Beneficial Finance. He was a 
twelfth-round choice of the expansion Bengals in 
1968, played 10 seasons at tight end, and never lost 
his sense of humor. He can talk, too. In addition to having a 
successful sports call-in show on WLW radio in Cincinnati, 
Trumpy is an NBC regular on NFL telecasts. He has adjusted 
nicely to a life without flea-flickers and crack-back blocks. 

“I got lucky,” he admits. “Some guys search and search for 
the right thing. I found my niche while I was still playing 
football. I've remained so involved with football, going 
through game preparation similar to when I was a player, 
that the emotional part hasn‘t hit me yet. I still look at film, 
call a lot of people around the league, still see the players, 
still go into the locker rooms. I get the same pump that I did 
as a player. 

“The first time I missed playing was in the Oakland locker 
room after the last Super Bowl. I felt a twinge. I sensed the 
breathlessness of the players. I saw how they didn’t want to 
get out of their uniforms...I remember that feeling. But 
even though you're right there and have played ten years in 
the league, you're not really a part of their thing.” 

Financially, Trumpy began adjusting with virtually the first 
spiral he caught as a professional. 

“My wife Pat and I never lived beyond our means. If I 
learned one thing in this game, it was that football is only a 
springboard to something else. I never expected football to 
set me up for life. I always worked during the offseason, not 
as much for the money as to establish myself with people in 
the business community. I wanted to show them that Bob 
Trumpy wasn't one of those spoiled, free-loading, glad- 
handing pro athletes everybody imagines. I wanted them to 
know that Trumpy didn’t expect a fancy office and three days 
off a week to play golf.” 

His first offseason job was as assistant buyer for one of the 
large department stores in Cincinnati. His “other” boss got 
him the job. “Paul Brown was on the board of directors with 
the president of the company. I still can remember Paul tell- 
ing me that the pay wasn't much and it was a lot of hard 
work. I said, “Terrific. Sounds like fun’ And I took it.” 

Trumpy also spent winters as a bank teller (“I had the 
basic intelligence for the job, but I kept bumping the foot 
alarm.”) and advertising salesman for a local radio station. 

“I was raised on a farm and was accustomed to a decent 
amount of work,” he says. “I actually was prouder of the 
checks that I got in the offseason than the ones I got from 
the Bengals. I knew I could play football.” 

The financial adjustment can be just as dastardly as either 
of the others. Carl Eller declared bankruptcy last winter, one 
year after completing an illustrious 16-year career at defen- 
sive end, all but one season with the Minnesota Vikings. 
Poor investments were blamed. Pro athletes are prime can- 
didates for bath-taking nightmares because, in many cases, 
their wealth is sudden, their economic backgrounds 
shallow. 

“The investments I made were modest,” he says. “I invest- 
ed only in things I could drive past. Real estate. I was skepti- 
cal of people who could do me great favors overnight. 

“T was fortunate. I played ten years. 1 remember when the 
Bengals drafted me, I was collecting bills in Watts for $350 a 
month. The Bengals offered me a contract for $17,500, plus 
$1,500 signing bonus and $1,000 bonus if I made the team. 


To me, that was a fortune. It might as well have been a mil- 
lion dollars. But as soon as you enter professional sports, 
you have a tendency to spend every dime you make. When | 
started out, I bought tickets for all my friends to see me play. 
I made $20,000 in 1969 and spent $3,000 on tickets. All of a 
sudden it hit me, “Wait a minute. I can’t be an endless sup- 
plier of tickets’ That stopped in a hurry. 

“Today, we’re breeding a professional athlete who won't 
need a second job. The next generation won't have to worry 
about making plans for a second career because if he has a 
teaspoonful of brains, I don’t know how he can throw away 
a million dollars. They're signing literal million-dollar con- 
tracts. I didn’t make a million in ten years.” 

The emotional adjustment is perhaps the most frighten- 
ing of them all. In 1980, while George Brett of the Kansas 
City Royals was chasing the .400 batting mark and Muham- 
mad Ali was making one last promise that he couldn't keep, 
something more serious was boiling inside Jim Tyrer, re- 
tired tackle of the Kansas City Chiefs. Tragically, Tyrer killed 
his wife and then himself, apparently because of his failure 
in business and threatened loss of the affluent lifestyle of his 
playing days. 

“T must tell you,’ Trumpy admits, “it scared me. I had 
played with Jim Tyrer in a couple of Pro Bowls. His number 
was seventy-seven and mine was eighty-four, so we werent 
that many lockers apart. I considered him the consummate 
professional football player, Super Bowl champion, great 
lineman, absolute pillar of his community. At the time of his 
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death, I had been out of football three years and he had 
been out five years. I asked myself, ‘Do I have that bridge 
to cross in two years?’ It was a very sobering moment in 
my life. 

“How does something like that happen? I don’t know. 
Maybe there’s something to the fact that Jim Tyrer was 
phased out at Kansas City. He probably thought in his own 
mind that he could still play. When I retired in 1977, I was 
ready to quit. I had experienced all the good things there 
were to experience, except a Super Bow] ring, so my mind 
was set. Jim Tyrer’s tragic death put me in a punk mood. It 
made me work harder at my job so that in five years [after 
retirement] I wouldn't have only one road to take. 

“Perhaps it helps that I wasn’t a superstar. I wasn’t used to 
supermarket signings and pool parties thrown by the local 
politicians. When you retire and look back to see that 
they've found somebody else to do the handshaking around 
the pool, it has to eat at your ego. I just wish I had a magic 
formula to apply to my friends and former teammates to 
secure their retirement.” 


EDDIE HINTON, BALTIMORE-HOUSTON- 
NEW ENGLAND, 1969-74 


uccess isn't always measured in the quality of alliga- 

tor hide on your attache case. For some ex-NFL play- 

ers, there’s more to life after football than white 

collars, expense accounts, and a posh office on the 
twenty-fourth floor. 

Eddie Hinton played wide receiver for six pro seasons, 
mostly with the Baltimore Colts during the Johnny Unitas- 
Bert Jones transition period, before he retired in 1974 with 
all his body parts and a Super Bowl Vring. He tried to finda 
second career inside an air-conditioned office and he 
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loathed it. Finally, he found happiness scrubbing airplanes 
in 100-degree heat, something not unlike two-a-days in late 
July in training camp. It took him a while to adjust, but he 
did it. 

“T tried selling insurance for a year and a half when I first 
got out of football,” says Hinton, 34, who lives in Houston 
and operates his own airplane cleaning company. “Then I 
sold corrugated boxes for two and a half years. I just didn’t 
feel I was using all my potential. I had the attache case, com- 
pany car, and expense account. I knew I could goof off as 
long as I filled the bottom line for the company. It was bor- 
ing. I was used to working out every day. I was getting fat, 
and I told myself, ‘No, no, no, Eddie’ That's when I came up 
with the idea of washing airplanes.” 

Hinton owns a $21,000 mobile unit with a 300-gallon 
water tank and high-powered generator. He employs a 
bookkeeper, a secretary, a helper. ,.and himself. Eddie does 
the actual labor. His prices range from $40 to clean a single- 
engine aircraft to $160 for the works —wash, wax, interior 
shampoo. 

“The sky is the limit,” he says. “I have a vision. I can make 
ten times as much as I ever made playing football.” 

So, financially, the adjustment hasn't been a problem for 
the former first-round draft choice (1969) out of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 

“It's more of a mental adjustment,” Hinton explains. “An 
athletic career puts you on a pedestal. The real world isn’t 
that way. You try not to believe you're different than anybody 
else in the world... until you're finished. Then it smacks you 
in the face. You have no preparation. There is nothing to 
prepare you for it. It’s very difficult to come out of that life- 
style. Some never come out. 

“The only way is to realize you have to start over.” 

Hinton started from scratch cultivating an idea and asking 
questions until it matured into reality. He didn’t arrive there 


until he had exhausted all his football background and 
instincts. 

“When you're playing football, you have a coach who tells 
you what you're 7zof doing,” he says. “I’m brainwashed into 
thinking that way. So when I came up with the idea of clean- 
ing airplanes, I found that nobody did it but everybody 
thought it was a great idea. I was puzzled. If it was so great, 
why wasn't somebody already doing it? Show me something 
wrong and then I'll try it. That was my football background.” 

Finally, somebody pointed out the dangers of harsh 
detergent ruining a paint job, pressure washers knocking 
off the finish, and grit or stone getting into the cleaning 
solution and scratching a windshield. 

“T heard that and I got excited,” Hinton says. “I studied the 
rules the way I did when I played football. I used to learn all 
I could learn about defensive backs because they were the 
ones I went against. They were the ones keeping me from 
making my living. With this [cleaning airplanes], I used the 
same sort of things—game plan, stamina, drive. 

“If I used to wear fifteen to twenty pounds of equipment 
and work out in the hot sun, why can't! do it now? If it’s hot, 
I know there's no other fool out there washing airplanes. 
You can wash cars, trucks, sidewalks, parking garages, office 
buildings, and houses. I happen to be a specialist in the 
business of cleaning airplanes. 

“I'm still in a profession of the elite. After all, who owns 
their own airplanes? If something bad happens to the econ- 
omy, they would be among the last to know.” 

Eddie Hinton has found it. It just took a while. 


DWIGHT WHITE, PITTSBURGH STEELERS, 
1971-80 


wight White couldn't be happier if he had Brian 
Sipe in his grasp at the Cleveland goal line. 
White is a successful broker for Bache in Pitts- 
burgh and enjoying the, freedom of no pads, no 
heavily taped fingers, nobody holding his jersey and getting 
away with it. White, a defensive end, came to the Steelers as 
a fourth-round draft choice out of East Texas State and didn't 
leave until four Super Bowl rings later. He was ready. 

“My last four or five years, 1 knew what I wanted to do 
beyond ball, and I established that,” he says, “Everything 
worked out fine. I’m doing something I like and I'm still 
living in Pittsburgh. 

“I can't say there has been any special adjusting on my 
part. My life is a constant adjustment anyway. I don’t plan on 
planning, that’s how I live. I just react to the emotion of the 
ocean. Since I stopped playing ball, I just have one less thing 
to think about. People stop me on the street and want to 
know, ‘Have you been through it yet?’ or ‘Have you cried?’ 
Have I cried? I tell them that may be your trip but that’s not 
mine. No, I’m not going through any withdrawals.” 

White doesn’t fret about his former teammates making 
the adjustments physically, emotionally, or financially. 

“All I can worry about is Dwight White,” he says. “I really 
never thought there was anything to think about. I never 
thought, ‘Oh, it’s time to go through the adjustment period 
now. I played football nineteen years. I’m thirty-two. That’s 
more than half my lifetime. You figure there has to be some 
type of reaction, but sometimes you can think too far ahead 
of yourself. 

“Physically, I've never had a weight problem. I’m prob- 
ably too vain. Financially, my lifestyle has stayed about the 


same. Actually, as high as the cost of living is, it doesn’t really 
matter. All the money I need goes for the things Dwight 
likes to do. I've traveled and I like to travel, but I don’t know 
of too many places I'd like to go outside of this country. All 
people outside of this country aren't as friendly as they used 
to be toward Americans, oréas we were always led to be- 
lieve, so traveling is out. I’m not into clothes. I dress tradi- 
tionally, things that will be around awhile, and I've gota car. 
And when I go to bars, I usually go to the black neighbor- 
hoods where ten dollars can get you wiped out. Beer over 
there costs only seventy-five cents a bottle. You can drink all 
night and talk to your friends on ten bucks.” 

The Tyrer tragedy, White believes, is a reminder that foot- 
ball players are people, too. 

“Tt was an unfortunate thing,” he says. “Nothing is worth 
dying over, that's the max. But that could have happened to 
Jim Tyrer or anyone else. Football players aren't immune to 
such things as depression, drugs, violence, and murder. Ina 
way, I’m surprised it hasn’t happened to more football play- 
ers. When you consider the percentages, there’s probably 
room for four or five football players a year to flip out. Foot- 
ball players are no different than bus drivers. We're people.” 

White looks forward to a normal lifestyle and manicured 
fingernails. 

“I can enjoy my birthday again,” he says, “Can you imagine 
celebrating your birthday in some sort of training camp for 
nineteen years? That's the second week and you've done 
two-a-days for eight or nine days and you're so sore. It’s the 
little things like my birthday that I'll really enjoy. If you 
never had a Coca-Cola for nineteen years, you could enjoy 
the hell out of a Coke.” 
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JVC 
SETS YOU FREE. 


JVC's new portable video system takes you out of 
the living room and into life. 


Now there's a video cas- 
sette recorder that’s so light 
and compact, you can take it 
practically anywhere. 

The JVC HR-2200. 

With it, you can stretch, 
climb or jump to get the action 
Shots that add a truly profes- 
sional quality to your video 
recordings. 

Back home, use the 
HR-2200 to record right off 
the TV. With the TU-22 Tuner/ 
Timer, you can preset your re- 
cording times up to 10 days in advance. So, you can 
tape your favorite programs while you're away. And, 
like regular-size home recorders, the HR-2200 lets 
you tape one broadcast while watching another. 

Just 11.4 lbs. Less than 12” on its longest di- 
mension. Yet, the HR-2200 packs such big video 


features as Edit Start Control 
that gives you the smooth, 
“seamless” look of profession- 
ally edited tapes; Shuttle 
Search that lets you locate 
specific program segments at 
10X normal speed; variable 
slow motion, freeze frame and 
frame advance; remote con- 
trol: wide gap video head for 
outstanding picture quality; 
quartz-locked, direct-drive 
drum motor for stable and re- 
liable operation; and the JVC 


developed VHS format —the most popular home 
video system in use today. 

Break away to a more exciting life. Look for the 
HR-2200 video cassette recorder and the full line 
of ultra compact, lightweight color cameras at your 
nearest JVC dealer. 


VIDSTXR Vis) 


US JVC CORP 


41 Slater Drive, Elmwood Park, NJ 07407 
‘JVC CANADA:INC., 31 Progress Ave., Unit 14, Scarborough, Ont. MIP 456 


MIKE WAGNER, PITTSBURGH STEELERS, 
1971-80 


ike Wagner's next assignment might be moving 
a barge shipment of coal from New Orleans to 
France or Spain, which isn’t exactly like going 
to Cincinnati for a Sunday afternoon football 
game. The former safety of the Steelers retired last winter 
and now works for Derby International, a trading company 
that markets raw materials worldwide. Wagner's travel is ex- 
tensive. He still resides in Pittsburgh, but he is on the road 
more now than during the days with the Steelers. He se- 
cured the job in 1979 and kept his cleats in the door until he 
was ready to move into a full-time position last January. 

“I knew the day would come when I would no longer 
play professional football,” the 32-year-old graduate of West- 
ern Illinois says. “There’s a certain amount of insecurity 
from year to year in football. You wonder about injuries. 
How will your body respond? Are you still good enough? 
There’s just a lot to think about.” 

Injuries had as much to do with his decision to retire as 
anything else. Wagner suffered a serious neck injury in 1978 
and underwent hip surgery in 1979, giving him the notion 
to find a job that didn’t involve tackling Earl Campbell in the 
open field anymore. He originally had figured to play until 
he was 34. 

“You feel kind of left out when you quit,” says Wagner, 
“especially in Pittsburgh, where the public has become so 
fond of us. It’s hard not to have feelings about retiring. I've 
been out of football less than a year, but it probably would 
take me eight months to get back into shape. My weight 
hasn't changed much but I'm soft. I'll bet I haven't run thirty 
or forty yards since December. 

“But also really enjoy being a non-athlete. It sounds kind 
of funny but I feel more normal. Athletes always are seeing 
how far they can push themselves physically. Now I'm doing 
more what my neighbors are doing. I've actually had time to 
work on my golf game. That's been nice. I'll get my first 
summer vacation since high school.” 

Unlike White, Wagner envisions some of his teammates 
having difficult times adjusting to life after football. 

“T don’t want to sound as if I’m so much smarter than any- 
body else but I prepared for this [retirement],” Wagner says. 
“lm really concerned and worried about some of my for- 
mer teammates. Some of them prepared, others didn’t. 
When you play so long with the same group of guys, you 
develop feelings for everybody. I just hope everybody is as 
successful after football as they were with the Pittsburgh 
Steelers.” 

The adjustments, Wagner has found, have been bath 
financial and emotional. 

“My wife and I started to cut back a couple of years ago in 
anticipation of this,” he says. “We didn't want to dig into our 
savings, so we began thinking twice about social entertain- 
ing. It’s easy to go out to dinner twice a week when you're 
making good money and playing football. But we realized 
we had to be careful about what kind of car we drove, vaca- 
tions we took, and gifts we bought. 

“One of the toughest things about starting another career 
is that football provided immediate reinforcement for you. 
Good or bad, we always knew how we were doing. Coaches 
would tell you all the time or else you would read statistics 
and standings. You don't always know how you stand in oth- 
er jobs. It’s like when your wife doesn't say she loves you. 


Maybe you're supposed to know that she does, but you 
still like to hear it. It can eat away at a person’s psyche. You 
simply have to learn how to find more subtle signs of 
reinforcement.” 


BOB JOHNSON, CINCINNATI BENGALS, 1968-79 


ob Johnson always was a company man. He 
retired after the 1978 season but he answered the 
Bengals’ S.O.S. cry in 1979 when young center 
Blair Bush was sidelined with an injury. Johnson 
came back and played the last six games, then retired 
permanently. He recently was promoted to president of 
Imperial Adhesives, a satellite company of U.S. Shoe. 

“I started working for Imperial Adhesives my second year 
of football, so it was relatively easy to quit, the former Uni- 
versity of Tennessee star says. “In fact, it got so I was more 
involved with the business my last two or three years than I 
was with football. I admit, it would be a bit tough to quit 
cold turkey and walk away from an environment that you've 
known since you were a little kid, unless you go into broad- 
casting or something like that.” 

Jim Tyrer’s inability to cope with non-football paychecks 
in anon-football world affected Johnson significantly. Could 
it happen to a former teammate, a friend, or even himself? 

“Yes, sir, you think about that,” Johnson says. “It’s a distinct 
possibility. The average salary of a player with six or seven 
years of experience is $50,000 to $80,000. You don’t become 
independently wealthy on that, especially if you're accus- 
tomed to spending money on Cadillacs and eating in the 
best restaurants. What happens if you get hurt and have to 
quit the game? 

“Jim Tyrer’s death made me incredibly sad. He was one of 
my heroes. Kansas City won the Super Bowl [IV] my rookie 
year, and I had dressed next to him at the College All-Star 
Game. I remember walking out on the practice field and 
hearing Hank Stram say, ‘Okay, we start out by running a 
mile. That's six times around the field. Lead ‘em, Jim’ Tyrer 
probably weighed 275 pounds. He had a huge upper body 
and small legs. He took off like a deer and cruised that mile 
as if it were nothing. I was just out of college and it was all 1 
could do to keep up. Obviously, I was impressed. 

“Pro football players are highly motivated people, but at 
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least half of them aren't going to get jobs that will earn them 
$50,000 a year when they’re done playing. The key is not to 
become accustomed to what you make. Spend your money 
wisely on a car, a house, and solid investments. What got me 
by was just working in the offseason.” 

Johnson has lost 50 pounds since his retirement. He 
weighs 210 and wouldn't want to block Curley Culp now. 

“When things go wrong in football, you get out a lot of 
your frustration by hitting somebody,’ Johnson says. “You 
can't do that in business so, probably twice a day, I walk 
through our plant to calm down. Pretty soon, people say ‘hi’ 
and smile, and I smile back and return to my office. But 
there is something to be said about good old physical re- 
lease. After football practice, I'd always go home feeling like 
a nice little bowl of warm pudding.” 


OSCAR REED, MINNESOTA VIKINGS, 1968-74 
ATLANTA FALCONS, 1975 


‘m not going to walk around telling people I've got a 

lot of money and I’ve been a great success,” says Oscar 

Reed, who played in three Super Bowls as a running 

back for the Minnesota Vikings from 1968-74. “It hasn't 
been a cakewalk.” 

Working with the youths and adults in the Glendale hous- 
ing project in Minneapolis, Reed bas been a great success. 
Since last summer, when the Minneapolis Community De- 
velopment Agency hired Reed as recreation coordinator for 
the Care and Share House, crime in the neighborhood has 
dropped significantly and effective recreational; education- 
al, and vocational training programs have been developed. 

“In the inner-city area, kids are forgotten,’ Reed says. 
“People see the problem, but they ignore it and think it will 
go away.” 
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The same could be said for pro football players ‘when 
they retire. They often are forgotten, and they have Mee 
lems adjusting, but “they want to maintain the same'level 
and atmosphere that they had in, football, and they won't 
admit they’re having problems,” Reed says. ' 

“Professional football is a fantasy,” he says. “Everything is 
done for you, and that goes back practically all the way to 
junior high for a lot of players. They've never had to do any- 
thing but play ball. Plane reservations, planning meals... 
that’s all taken care of. If you haven't been working in the 
real world while you're playing, you can be very misin- 
formed about a lot of things.” " 

Reed and his wife operated a clothing business while he 
was a Viking, But shortly after he finished his career, they 
were divorced (she now lives in Memphis, Tennessee, with 
their four children), and sold the business. For the next 
few years, Reed, who has a degree in industrial arts from 
Colorado, worked as a carpenter. I 

“When I first retired, I looked at the people I'd grown up 
with who hadn't played pro ball and I saw the level ‘they 
were at in their professional careers,’ he says. “I was at a 
point where I had to start at the bottom no matter what'I got 
into. That alone was difficult. It was like being a rookie in 
the real world. When I got into business full time, I realized 
I didn’t know a damn thing about business.” 

When Reed hears about players having a hard time after 
leaving football, it doesn’t surprise him. 


Paul Brown, the Bengals’ general manager and a pro foot- 
ball coach for 25 years, has noticed a disturbing change in 
NFL players over the years. It has to do with money and mo- 
tivation. They haven't grown equally. 

“In the days of [Otto] Graham, [Dante] Lavelli, and [Mar- 
ion] Motley in the 1950s with the Browns, a player’s goal was 
to play pro football for whatever number of years he felt 
like doing it to accumulate money for a down payment on 
the house, expenses for the first babies, or offseason educa- 
tion,” Brown says. “That's the way it was looked upon, and 
that’s the way it still should be looked upon. Instead, we 
have some guys making $100,000 a year who owe every- 
body and his brother. It's really too bad.” 

Success breeds success, and successful football players 
have a way of becoming successful businessmen. 

Is there life after football? Yes. Is everybody capable of 
finding it? Apparently not. It takes planning, offseason prep- 
aration and a large capacity to adjust— physically, emotion- 
ally and financially. One thing it is not, is easy. | PROT] 


Big Favorites. 


TWA L-1011 


The only widebodies we fly are the ones 
people prefer most- the 747 and the L-1011. 


If you like the comfort of a wide- 


body, you’re going to like TWA. 
Because the only widebodies 
we fly are the widebodies 
people prefer most—the 747 
and the L-1011* 


TWAs big, comfortable wide- 


bodies can make a long flight 
seem shorter. And you’re going 
to like that. 

TWA flies widebody 747’s 
and L-1011’s to U.S. cities coast 
to coast, and only widebody 
747’s and L-1011’s to major 


*Based on a recent survey of frequent business flyers. 


You're going to like us 


cities throughout Europe. 

Fly TWAs widebody 747’s 
and L-1011’s. You'll 
see why they’re 
the widebodies 
people prefer 
most. 


LITTLE CANTONS 
WEEKEN 


he faces are Grant Wood, 

American Gothic come to life. 

Four of Gabriel’s angels huff 

and puff from atop the court 
house, sending silent notes over a town 
where Perry Como gets no worse than 
an even split with Bruce Springsteen. 
The work ethic glints in every eye. 
Mom’s apple pie isn’t a confection but 
a workable value. Hot dogs and ham- 
burgers are entrees here. Dad hollers, 
“Boy?” Boy snaps. “Sir?” 

You want 1925, maybe 1955...long 
for Chuck Berry, chopped and chan- 
neled Ford coupes, grass getting cut 
rather than smoked, life that is laid- 
back? Contentment? Bowling for dol- 
lars on the tube, teenagers on the 
frontporch swing? A real place to raise 
your kids? Hey, even Pro Football’s 
Greatest Weekend? 

Try Canton, Ohio. 

An establishment called Walther’s 
stands at 19th Street N.W. and Maple 
Avenue. Canton’s soul lurks there. 

Sure, there is glitter elsewhere. The 
Hall of Fame, so vital to the town that it 
begat the Hall of Fame auto parts, body 
shop, food and vending company, 
bowling lanes, sky diving club, racquet- 
ball center, and window cleaners. The 
Canton Memorial Civic Center, stately 
and modern and equal to similar build- 
ings in cities without grit under their 
fingernails. Belden Village, a sprawling 
shopping area. The Newmarket project 
downtown, which is ballyhooed on 
billboards that shout, “Downtown Can- 
ton... Where A New Day Is Dawning!” 

Still, the action is in Walther’s, a 
neighborhood bar-restaurant in the 
modest white frame house in which 87- 
year-old Heinie Walther was born and 
where his son Carl and grandson Jan 
were raised. 

Two large charcoal drawings cover 
the wall behind the bar. In one, Paul 
Brown prowls the sideline in snapbrim 
and scowl, in the other, a Canton half- 
back, circa 1935, makes a Massillon 
linebacker miss in the open field. A 
1981 American League schedule hangs 
on the back of a door. On the opposite 
side, Gert leans through an open win- 
dow to peddle state lottery tickets to 
the drivers of an endless stream of cars 
snaking through the parking lot in 
search of quick rescue from the factory. 


—ae 
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Moms apple pie, hot dogs, and football 
rule in mid-Ohio...and not just on enshrinement 
weekend at the Hall of Fame. 


Text by Phil Musick Photographs by Ross Lewis 
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Mid-American idyll: 
Canton readies 
itself for the big 
event. It’s a source 
of civic pride and 
more, the feeling 
that for a few hours 
the NFL will receive 
its annual due 
recognition. 
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“This is a betting town, says Bill, a 
customer with broken veins crawling 
across his bulbous nose. “Even the 
high school games are on the pool 
sheets. Canton McKinley loses, you can 
hear the tears hit the bar in here.” 

Bill sniffs, gulps. “Not as bad as it 
used to be in the thirties, though.” 

Salt shaker sentinels sit every 18 
inches around the five-sided bar, 
where Busch and Stroh’s fight evenly 
for supremacy. Baseball caps tilt over 
lined faces, and eyes that linger on 
strangers for long moments. 

“Yeah, this definitely is a sports 
town,’ says the bartender, Gary Beadle, 
pouring a neat ounce of bourbon for a 
tiny woman who tosses it away and puts 
a long pull of beer behind it. “Indian 
country, for baseball. Walsh and Ma- 
lone, the colleges, have good basket- 
ball teams once in a while. Heinie used 
to sponsor maybe a half-dozen differ- 
ent teams. Had to give them up last 
year, though. Mostly it’s football.” 

Football. 

If California is oranges and impossi- 
bly blonde starlets, if Kansas is flat and 
the Future Farmers of America, if Geor- 
gia is red clay and state troopers in 
sunglasses, then Canton is roller bear- 
ings and polyester and lunch buckets 
and doing right...and football. 

To list the outstanding players and 
coaches from the area simply would 
use up too much space. Dozens of NFL 
stars, many times more memorable 
college players. Consider; When Can- 
ton High School played Massillon in 
1968, the opposing coaches were Earle 
Bruce, now of Ohio State, and Don 
Nehlen, now of West Virginia. 

Approaching Canton from the North, 
the Tuscarawas Valley is broad. Heavy 
industry huddles along the Tusc River 
to the left; small towns full of white 
frames and Pizza Huts and Mobil sta- 
tions unfold to the right, ushering 
Interstate 77 into the city proper. 
Suddenly, the valley narrows, and the 
road lifts as it passes the Pro Football 
Hall of Fame and Fawcett Stadium, a 
22,500-seat bowl. A high school stadi- 
um. A lot of the gleam was rubbed off 
Paul Brown in that stadium before he 
moved from Massillon to become the 
stuff of legend, first at Ohio State, then 
in Cleveland and Cincinnati. 
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It is like this between Canton and 
Massillon: In Walther’s, graffiti defiling 
Massillon is etched in the marble over a 
urinal. Since 1905, the two towns have 
been at one another across a line of 
scrimmage. In Massillon, some old 
men still spit when they mention Jim 
Thorpe; in Canton, mouths turn down 
at Paul Brown's name. 

Each winter, in the final game of the 
season, usually on a night so cold a 
single trumpet note can be heard for 
miles, they meet. Massillon Stadium is 
as large as Fawcett—do any towns in 
America eight miles apart have such 
high school stadiums? 

“You still really have to know some- 
body to get a ticket,” says Linda Marsch, 
a secretary, Canton McKinley, class of 
1976. In her senior year, you didn't. 
Canton McKinley was suspended that 
season for recruiting violations. 

“They got turned in by a coach 
downstate for re-crooting...two broth- 
ers,” says a Walther’s regular. “He knew 
they had been re-crooted. That's the 
way he got them.” 

Obviously, there is considerably 
more to Canton, Ohio, than football, al- 
though it seems more a part of the 
town than most. In general, it is a small 
city in mid-America, if grittier, older, 
and maybe brisker than most. More 
than 100,000 population if you believe 
the mayor; about 90,000 if you lean 
toward the census figures. Focal point 
for Stark County, third tier south of 
Lake Erie on the dull grid upon which 
Ohio rests; 380,000 people who give 
the area, more than anything else, a 
feeling of comfortable stability. What 
you get from well-made 10-year-old 
bedroom slippers. Where the Boy 
Scout virtues are lived rather than 
smiled at. Where, when Kathy Seldon 
opens her dentist office, it’s worth a 
four-column headline in the city’s 
newspaper, which is called the Reposi- 
tory but known —and not withouta cer- 
tain affection—by an altered version of 
the word. Where, when Eulene Rogers 
returned home recently after cashing a 
$10 money order at the Central Trust 
and discovered $1,000 in her envelope, 
she immediately rushed back to the 
bank to fix the error. Where the Civic 
Center marquee heralds the arrival of 

Continued on page 96 


If you listen carefully, you can 
hear the drum roll beginning to build; 
a sleepy mid-American town is stirring.... 


Events leading up to Game Day: 
a fashion show with a football 
focus, a Friday night banquet, 
securing a prime view for 
Saturday morning’s parade... 
and, when the dawn’s early 
light does arrive, the lull before 
the celebration. ..stolen 
moments of sleep, saving up 
for a day of high energy and 
serious flag-waving. The mood, 
for now, is quiet, but Canton’s 
salute to itself needs some 
introspection before itcan burst 
full-force onto the town’s 
consciousness. Get ready.... 
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Someone lets go a gyroscopic color 
wheel, and all downtown is awash with the 
sights and sounds of “Pro Football’s Greatest Weekend.” 


This is it. The face of football smiles out 

of a small town in Ohio, and its message 
is banner-positive. Leave all doubts 
behind, Canton tells us. The genuine 
article, its roots firmly embedded ina 
little automobile showroom, has generated 
more than 60 years of hoopla and flash. 
Five months from now, at the other end 

of the cycle, they'll put the ballona 
kicking tee and say, “This is for the 
championship of the NFL.” Right now, 
however, the competitive aspect of the 
game matters very little. Today’s theme 

is the restorative power that grows not 
necessarily from 22 men pushing each 
other around a 100-yard stretch of 
midwestern lawn, but from the good 
feeling it generates among the bystanders. 
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Duane Hobbs'’s Miracle Crusade. 

In 1894, the Canton Bulldogs —to 
this day, no one knows the derivation of 
the nickname—and Massillon had at 
each other for the first time in the in- 
fant sport of professional football. Can- 
ton prevailed 6-0, but not before Miller, 
an umpire from Massillon, called back 
a long run by Day, a halfback from Can- 
ton, and “an almost superhuman” goal- 
line stand by the winners. 

Stark County was hooked; the rest of 
the country soon would be. 

“Tt wouldn't surprise if the combined 
payroll for the teams reaches $20,000 
next year...reported a suspicious 
journalist.” 

It did. The following year, fervor de- 
manded two games. Canton won the 
first 12-5, and Massillon regrouped 
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Above, 1981 Pro Football 
Hall of Fame inductees 
Morris (Red) Badgro, 
George Blanda, Willie 
Davis, and Jim Ringo; below, 
more festivities, as a sky 
diver parachutes into 
Fawcett Stadium during 
halftime of the annual 

NFL preseason opener. 


with an eye toward varying forms of 
skullduggery. “Massillon sprung a sur- 
prise,” cried the Repository, aghast at 
Canton’s 13-6 defeat in the second 
game. The surprise much later came to 
be known simply as the power sweep. 
In fact, Massillon sprung two surprises, 
the second when coach Blondy Wallace 
bribed a Canton player so clumsy in 
deceit that he was uncovered by team- 
mates, who forced him to leave town 
the afternoon of the game “still wear- 
ing his football togs.” 

The rivalry—now in schoolboy 
form and vested in football’s greatest 
Friday night—never has cooled. Can- 
ton fans stormed the field in 1915 to 
protect a late 6-0 lead. When Thorpe 
came to town several years later, he 
spread the rumor he was injured, had a 


friend bet $2,500 on Canton, and led 
the Bulldogs to an easy victory. He 
knocked Knute Rockne, a Massillon 
defensive end, into a water bucket. 
When Thorpe led Canton to successive 
undefeated seasons in 1922 and 1923, 
the Bulldogs were declared world 
champions. Their rivalry with Massil- 
lon was, and is, such that, as someone 
said, “The Charge of the Light Brigade 
was but a pink tea by comparison.” 

Now the big game has a rival, the first 
NFL preseason encounter, held each 
year at Fawcett as the centerpiece of 
“Pro Football’s Greatest Weekend,” 
which also includes: the Mayor's Break- 
fast on Friday morning (attendance: 
2,000); the Enshrinees Civic Dinner 
Friday night (3,000); the Festival Parade 
Saturday morning (250,000); the Hall 
of Fame Brunch and Fashion Show 
Saturday noon (3,000), the enshrine- 
ment ceremonies Saturday afternoon 
(8,000), and, traditionally, fair weather. 

A cacophony of stone, brick, and 
glass, the Hall of Fame has gone 
through three expansions, leaving the 
impression that it was designed by five 
architects who never met to house a 
splinter group from the First Church of 
Science Fiction. Glass walls, some con- 
cave, some convex, undulate between 
a main section of stone—topped by a 
thrusting white cupola. “An orange 
juice squeezer,’ someone once said. 

Inside, it is much better—airy and 
just sleek enough to make some visi- 
tors long for a pile of dirty socks 
thrown into a corner or a discarded 
kicking tee. 

The Hall of Fame is not typical to 
Canton. Were it, it surely would look 
something like the buff post office, stol- 
id and four-square, which squats at 2nd 
Street S.W. and Cleveland, where Ralph 
Hay’s Hupmobile dealership once 
stood and where on September 17, 
1920 George Halas and other men 
long dead sat on a running board and 
conceived the professional football 
organization that would become the 
National Football League. 

Four decades later. In 1962, Canton 
certainly had become pro football’s 
nursery, if not its cradle. Pete Rozelle 
came to town. He turned over a spade- 
ful of dirt by I-77, and said, “How lucky 
the NFL is to have picked Canton.” Efe} 
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By Jerry Rhea, Atlanta Falcons, with Ron Hudspeth 


Jerry Rhea has been the Atlanta Falcons’ 
trainer for 11 seasons. Before that he 
was an assistant with the Los Angeles 
Rams. The 45-year-old Rhea was select- 
ed Professional Trainer of the Year by 
the National Athletic Trainers Associ- 
ation in 1979. 
. e . 

I WAS THE WORST ATHLETE EVER TO 
come out of Ennis, Texas, High School. 
They lettered me out of loyalty. I guess 
that’s really how I got to be a trainer. I 
couldn’t play, so I did the next best thing 
to be around it. 

I was lucky I went to Texas A&M. 
That's really where I got my break. I had 
gone there, believe it or not, to be an 
electrical engineer. Don’t ask me why. I 
appreciate air conditioning and electri- 
city, but the thought of having a nine-to- 
five job. . .well, that just ain’t me. 

There was an old trainer there named 
Shorty Harper. He gave me a job in the 
training room. He was a great salty char- 
acter with a lot of philosophies like 
“You can’t trust a man who won't chase 
women or drink with you.” He taught 
me a lot. I mean about training. 

The coach was a fellow named Bear 
Bryant. Those were some great years. 
Football was king, and, thinking back, it 
was kind of romantic. I don’t think the 
place has been the same since Bear, 
John David Crow, and I left. Just kidding! 

I've never had any problems working 
with coaches so far. Leeman Bennett 
[Falcons coach] is as good as any man 
I've ever worked for. He’s such a loosey- 
goosey type guy. 

I remember when he came here, and 
ve played our first preseason game in 
St. Louis against the Cardinals. I didn’t 
know him very well and wasn’t really 
sure what to expect. The game was a 
real stinker. We won 3-0, but it may 
have been one of the worst games ever 
played. 

It was late in the game, and I think 
we'd just fumbled away a drive. I was 
standing alone at the 35 yard line, and | 
looked up to see Leeman beating a path 
toward me. I said to myself, “Oh, hell, 
he’s blown his cool now and I'm gonna 
catch it.” He looked at me, grinned, and 


said: “How in the hell would you like to 
have paid twelve bucks to see this 
stinker?” 

It's really pretty difficult to define 
what a trainer does. We've tried to come 
up with a better name. Things like condi- 
tioning coach or athletic therapist, but 
none quite fit. I guess what a trainer 
really does is a nickel’s worth of 20 
things. I don’t do a dollar’s worth of any 
one thing. I tend to do everything from 
concussions and broken bones to social 
disorders. 

You can get a degree in college now 
to learn how to do this, but there’s no 
substitute for experience. They don’t 
really teach you what to do the first time 
a player is face down in the mud, not 
breathing, or unconscious, and you're 
the first to get to him. 

They don’t teach you about the differ- 
ent personalities of the players. I have to 
learn how to handle each type. Some, I 
play to their ego or pride. Others, I have 
to browbeat. 

Every trainer deserves to have one 
like middle linebacker Tommy Nobis. 
Tommy was throwback to the old days. 
He came to play on Sundays, no matter 
what. He hated the training room. He 
didn’t even want anyone to know he was 
in there taking treatments, but he always 
did exactly what I said because his atti- 
tude was: “Do anything you want to me, 
as long as it makes-me ready for Sunday 
afternoon. | gotta play.” 

This job is a whole lot more fun when 
you're winning. It's awful when you 
lose. Monday after a loss there will be 


twice as many guys in the training room 
asking for treatment than (there are) 
after a win. 

I don’t fear the chronic injuries all 
that much. The ones who have been 
hurt before know pretty much what to ex- 
pect. The ones who really scare me are 
the ones who haven't been hurt before 
Those are the ones who come back too _ 
soon and hurt themselves again. 

Sometimes I think to myself, “Hell, 
we'll never get them all well,” but some- 
how we do. Why, some of them are ques- 
tionable right up to kickoff. I look at 
some on Saturday, and say there’s no 
way they can play. 

Game days are the best. There’s still a 
magic about it that never goes away. You 
feel you're part of it whether you carry 
the ball or not. Every week it’s a crisis. I 
know I'm going to feel either real great 
or real bad. That's why I've got a better 
job than most people. 

When the game begins, someone, eith- 
er myself or my assistant, Jay Shoop, al- 
ways is watching the field—all of the 
time. The first thing we do after every 
play is count the shirts with our colors. 
We hope every play we can count 11 of 
ours. 

Here again you have to know person- 
alities. There are some who will lay out 
after every play. You don’t want to look 
foolish running out there when some- 
one really isn’t hurt, but you want to be 
there right away if someone is. You have 
to get used to their gait. 

Halftime is the most hectic. We have 
all those hurts to look after. And we 
have to give the doctors time.to get a bet- 
ter look. The time just flies. 

Ifa player gets hurt, we have to let the 
coaches know right away so they can ad- 
just. Mostly, though, we work through 
the assistant coaches, not the head 
coach. About the only time we would go 
to the head coach would be if it were 
the quarterback because the head coach 
has too much else to worry about 

I'm a trainer because I enjoy it 
There are a lot of things I could have 
done to make more money, but never 
for one second have I been sorry I 


chose to do whi wim do ing [PROU 
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By Ed Wisneski 


Hail to This Chief 


KANSAS CITY CHIEFS PLACEKICKER 
Nick Lowery knows as much about fili- 
busters as football. In the past three 
years he has learned that persistence 
pays off in both. 

Lowery had the second highest field 
goal percentage (20 of 26, .769) in the 
AFC last year in his rookie season with 
the Chiefs. He is a veteran on Capitol 
Hill, which is about 13 miles from his 
home in McLean, Virginia. 

In the summer of 1977, following his 
junior year at Dartmouth College, Low- 
ery served as an intern for Senator John 
Chafee (R-Rhode Island). During the 
past three springs, he has worked for 
Chafee, Representative Bob Packwood (R- 
Oregon), and Representative Richard 
Bolling (D-Missouri), who is chairman 
of the House Rules Committee. 

Packwood was the ranking minority 
member of the Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation Committee. It was appro- 
priate that he had Lowery, a well-trav- 
eled aide, on his staff. 

Lowery was born in Munich, Ger- 
many, and spent part of his childhood 
kicking soccer and rugby balls in Eng- 
land, where his father worked for the 
State Deprtment at the American Em- 
bassy in London. He attended St. Albans 
High School in Washington, D.C., where 
“T was too slight [6 feet 3 inches, 155 
pounds] to be anything else but a place- 
kicker on the football team.” He went to 
school the next four years in Hanover, 
New Hampshire, at Dartmouth, place- 
kicking for the football team. 

It wasn’t until he tried to make an NFL 
team, however, that Lowery truly be- 
came an expert on United States geogra- 
phy. 

In 1978 and 1979, eight teams either 
waived Lowery or didn't sign him after a 
tryout. Three teams rejected him twice. 

He originally signed as a free agent 
with the New York Jets, was released 
after three preseason games, and re- 
turned to Hanover to work as a waiter in 
a restaurant called The Bull’s Eye. A 
month later, in a tryout at New England, 
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SHORTLY AFTER DAN REEVES WAS 
named head coach of the Denver Bron- 
cos last spring, he discovered that the 
public and media would scrutinize him 
a lot more closely than when he was of- 
fensive coordinator of the Dallas Cow- 
boys. 

One of Reeves’s introductions to the 
“fishbowl” life of an NFL head coach 
came in the form of a letter following 
his first press conference in Denver. 

“The guy wrote that I was a champion 
of the ‘you-knows, Reeves said with a 
laugh. “He counted the number of ‘vou- 
knows’ I said in the press conference.” 

Reeves told the story to a group of 
writers and broadcasters at the AFC West 
Media Seminar in Seattle last April. A 
few moments later, someone asked him 
about the gold chain with a frog that he 
was wearing around his neck. 

“My nickname is ‘Frog,’ ” Reeves said. 


) 


The Frog in a Fishbowl 


“Walt Garrison [former Cowboys run- 
ning back who played alongside Reeves] 
started it. He said my stance was so 
close to the ground that I looked like a 
frog. Later I was called ‘Red Frog.” I did a 
commercial for a hair stylist, and they 
put something in my hair that turned it 
red.” 

Naturally, Reeves’s story appeared in 
the Denver papers the following day. 

A short time later, Reeves was cross- 
ing the street on his way to the Broncos’ 
practice field when a car full of fans 
stopped him. They presented Reeves 
with a gift—a stuffed green frog about 
three feet tall, outfitted in a Broncos T- 
shirt, blue shorts, and matching sneakers. 

The frog occupies a spot in Reeves’s 
office, but it still doesn’t have a name. 
The way Broncos fans respond, you 
know, they'll probably offer a lot of, you 
know, suggestions. 


Lowery worked at the Capitol for Rep- 
resentative Bolling (D-Missouri). 
he kicked enough bull’s eyes to get a con- 
tract. Lowery kicked in two regular sea- 
son games, making all seven extra point 
attempts and missing his only field goal 
try. Then the Patriots cut him. 

Lowery paid his own way to Tampa 
Bay, showed up uninvited at the Bucca- 
neers’ practice, and talked his way into 
showing them what he could do. They 
weren't impressed. Neither was Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore. 

In the 1979 preseason, Lowery was 
cut by Cincinnati and Washington 
(twice). New Orleans called him when 
Russell Erxleben was injured. The Saints 
were about to sign Lowery when Garo 


Yepremian became available. Yepremi- 
an got the job. San Diego summoned 
Lowery when Rolf Benirschke (who 
grew up in Hanover) was hurt, but the 
Chargers chose Mike Wood instead. The 
Colts and Jets took second looks at Low- 
ery and came away with the same con- 
clusions they had the first time. 

Lowery was just about convinced that 
his future lay in politics, not placekick- 
ing. But Cleveland, Baltimore, and Kan- 
sas City all wanted to sign him after the 
1979 season. He chose the Chiefs de- 
spite the fact he would have to beat out 
Jan Stenerud, the sixth-leading all-time 
scorer in the NFL who had been with the 
Chiefs since Lowery was in grade school 
at St. Paul's in London. 

“He was my hero when I started kick- 
ing,” Lowery says. “I patterned myself 
after him.” 

Lowery outkicked his idol and won 
the job. He made 12 of his first 14 field 
goal attempts during the regular season 
—three of them from more than 50 
yards, including a 57-yarder that set a 
Chiefs record and tied the third longest 
kick in NFL history. He finished with 97 
points (37 of 37 extra points, 20 of 26 
field goals), the most by a Chiefs kicker 
since 1971. Three of his six field goal 
misses came from 50 yards or beyond. 

After two years of failure and frustra- 
tion, why the instant success? “I worked 
out on Nautilus on a consistent basis for 
the first time ,” Lowery says. “The long- 
est field goal of my career had been fifty- 
one yards in college, but when I made 
the fifty-seven varder, it didn't just bare- 
ly make it, it hit the middle of the net. 
I'm more flexible, and the strength defi- 
nitely helps.” 

In the offseason, Lowery also has 
been taking karate and aerobic dance les- 
sons, which he feels help the explosion 
in his foot kick as well as improving his 
balance and body control. 

“Making it through an entire season 
was an unbelievable surprise,” Lowery 
says. “At the beginning of training camp, 
I had a great fear of getting cut, but a big 
voice inside of me kept saying, ‘You're 
good enough.’ ” 

Now there's a voice saying, “Dont get 
overcontident.” 

“I do agree with Satchel Paige—you 
can't look over your shoulder because 
someone may be gaining on you,” Low- 
ery says. “You can't ever take this job for 
granted. I sure as hell learned that in the 
past three vears.” 

Sa eel 


Presidential Handoff 
Before Takeoff 


WHAT DOES ONE PRESIDENT SAY TO 
another president when they meet? 
Last spring Gerald Ford and Jim Kensil 
talked about football. 

Kensil, who has been president of the 
New York Jets since 1977, was intro- 
duced to Ford at a luncheon at Hofstra 
University in Hempstead, Long Island, 
where the Jets’ training center is locat- 
ed. Ford was there to receive an honor- 
ary degree. 

“How's Ralph Clayton doing?” Ford 
asked Kensil, who was a bit surprised 
and obviously pleased that Ford knew 
something about the Jets. Clayton, who, 
like Ford, played at the University of 
Michigan, was one of the Jets’ second- 
round draft choices in 1980 but missed 
the entire season with an injury. 


on 
Jim Kensil (right) greets Gerald Ford 
as Secret Service Agents watch closely. 

Kensil decided to put together a bag 
full of Jets mementos for the former 
President. Clayton and coach Walt Mi- 
chaels autographed an official NFL ball. 
Kensil also included a Jets jersey with 
Ford’s name and number 48 (Ford’s 
uniform number at Michigan), a money 
clip, and a key chain. 

Kensil brought the equipment bag to 
one of the practice fields, where a heli- 
copter was waiting for Mr. Ford. 

Kensil saw a Secret Service Agent 
nearby, introduced himself, and asked 
him if he wanted to inspect the contents 
of the bag. The agent squeezed the jer- 
sey, checked an envelope that contained 
a personal note from Kensil, shook the 
football a couple of times, and held it up 
next to his ear. 

Having checked everything thorough- 
ly, the agent handed the bag back to 
Kensil. 

When Ford finally was ready to leave, 
he thanked Kensil and said, “Have a 
good year.” 
———SSSS SSS a ees] 
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Dallas’s Ed (Too Tall) Jones (left) and Bru 


ce Thornton practice stick fighting. 


Cowboys Stick "Em Up 


WHEN MOST NFL TEAMS WARM UP BE- 
fore a practice, it’s about as exciting as 
a one-yard plunge. There are the usual 
jumping jacks, isometrics, and stretch- 
ing exercises, This year the Dallas Cow- 
boys have added some punch to the pre- 
practice ritual. They fight with sticks. 

Bob Ward, the Cowboys’ scholarly con- 
ditioning coach (he has a doctorate), 
hasn't gone mad in the midday Texas 
sun. He’s an innovator who has intro- 
duced such head-turners as the Sensory 
Isolation Tank and computerized weight- 
lifting to the Cowboys’ training pro- 
gram. Since coming to Dallas in 1975, 
Ward has used some form of martial arts 
every season. This year he’s introduced 
stick-to-stick combat that is one part of a 
Filipino martial arts program called es- 
crima. 

So far there have been no casualties. 
“You hit each other on the finger some- 
times when you miss the other guy's 
stick,” says all-pro defensive tackle 
Randy White, whom professor Ward con- 
siders the valedictorian of his martial 
arts class. “You're really not trying to kill 
the other guy. You've got to be careful. 
You take it really slow. You don’t start 
off on top.” 

The Cowboys first were exposed to 
escrima last spring in a two-day orienta- 
tion period for veterans that marked the 
start of the team’s offseason condition- 
ing program. During one lunch break, 
the Cowboys suddenly noticed there 
were strangers in their midst, two smil- 
ing Filipino martial arts experts carrying 
a bag of wooden sticks. 

If any of the players were fanatics of 
Kung Fu movies, they probably recog- 
nized one of them—Dan Inosanto, who 


appeared in several films with the late 
Bruce Lee and is making another with 
Burt Reynolds. Ward and Inosanto went 
to school together at Whitworth College 
in Spokane, Washington. 

Inosanto and his sidekick Richard Bus- 
tilo went through their routine, using 
everything from hands to knives. Then 
they applied their movements to particu- 
lar problems in particular football posi- 
tions. 

“It's got to have some value to the 
player... .otherwise it’s a futile warming- 
up exercise,” Ward says. “I'm trying to 
help our guys become more aware of 
how their bodies function. You learn 
you do have different patterns of move- 
ment. By understanding these patterns, 
you hopefully can transfer that to pat- 
terns you use on the field.” 

“With the new pass rush rules, of- 
fenses are allowed to use their hands 
more,” White says. “There’s a lot of grab- 
bing and pushing and pulling. Working 
with Bob, you're more aware of your 
hands and what you can do with them 
when you're rushing the passer. It also 
teaches you a lot about balance and lev- 
erage. A lot of guys are right-handed and 
can't use their left arm as well. I'm one. I 
think this training has improved my left 
arm as well so I can use it a lot better.” 

Escrima drills are optional for the Cow- 
boys. “You get a lot of things thrown at 
you, and you just take what you think 
will help you,” White says. “A lot of 
times I drill it [the stick] by myself, 
against a tree or a tire or something.” 

The next time you see a big man bang- 
ing a small stick against the side of a 
large tree, don’t be alarmed. He might 
play for the Dallas Cowboys. Cred 
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XVI! 


All of the excitement and color 
that's part of every Super Bowl is 
captured each year by the Super 
Bow] game program. Order your 
copy now and getinside the action 
of pro football's annualclassic! 
There’sacomprehensive week- 
by-week review of the 1981 sea- 
son, detailed scouting reports of 
the two Super Bow] finalists, a 
stirring look back at Super Bowls 


I-XV, and a peek behind the 
scenes at Super Bow] XVI. 
Supplies will be limited, so 
send your check or money order 
with the coupon below without 


Order form 


Please send me copylies) of the Super Bow! 
XVI game program @ $3.95 each ($3.00 pius .95 han- 
dling/mail). 


TOTAL $ 


My check or money order is enclosed. (Do not send 
cash or money.) Send my Super Bow! XVI game 
program(s) to: 
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MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY TO; 


Super Bowl XVI 
P.O. Box 16 
Houston, Texas 77001 


All orders must be received by December 31, 1981. 
Programs will be mailed immediately after the game. 
Please allow three weeks for delivery. 
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An Offseason Fish Story 


By Dave Wielenga 


Stalls bolds a model shark while the real thing swims in a tank behind him. 


THE WATER IN THE 400,000-GALLON, 
black-walled aquarium at San Diego's 
Sea World marine park is coming to a 
figurative boil. Not from heat, but from 
energy—the considerable and frighten- 
ing energy of the dozen or so sharks that 
are cutting across the surface. 

“It's feeding day,” savs Dave Stalls, the 
marine biologist who is standing so 
close to the edge of the tank that he 
could reach out and touch the dorsal 
fins as they circle past him. “The sharks 
are getting excited.” 

What might happen if someone were 
to fall into the water at that moment? 
“My guess,” Stalls says, “‘is that it 
wouldn't be the safest place in the 
world.” 

Neither is the floor of a National Foot- 
ball League stadium on game day. Stalls, 
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a defensive lineman for the Tampa Bay 
Buccaneers, works there, too. 

The 25-year-old Stalls has been a suc- 
cess in both jobs. In four years as a pro- 
fessional football plaver (he plaved 
three seasons with Dallas before he was 
traded to Tampa Bay last vear), Stalls has 
appeared in two Super Bowls. In his last 
three vears as a scientist, he has pub- 
lished two research papers on his exper- 
iments with shark behavior. 

He also has determined his priorities. 

“I'd rank the research papers just 
ahead of the Super Bowl ring,” Stalls 
says. “Basically, I consider football a 
means to an end.” 

Translated, Stalls means that plaving 
the game, which he enjoys, enables him 
to pursue the study of sharks, which he 
enjoys even more. 


“T sometimes get tired of talking 
about football,” he says, “but I can talk 
about sharks forever, I like to think of 
myself more as a scientist than a football 
player.” 

Actually, Stalls might be considered 
something of a scientist even if all he did 
were play football. It has required at least 
as much mind as matter for him to forge 
his NFL career—particularly in his rook- 
ie year, when he earned a spot on the 
Cowboys’ roster without the benefits of 
either a big frame or a big name. 

“There was also a little luck involved,” 
Stalls says. “It came down to the last cut 
of camp, and I made it because the guy I 
was battling with—who I figured would 
make it because he already had a year of 
experience—tore up his knee.” 

It's obvious that Stalls had a little to do 
with making—or at least taking advan- 
tage of—whatever luck came his way. 
Not many other 230-pound, seventh- 
round draft choices from Northern Colo- 
rado have done as well. 

Stalls may owe some of his success to 
the scientific process he knows so well. 

“T took it step by step,” he says. “First, 
I wanted to prove something to myself. 
Players from smaller schools always 
wonder how they could compete against 
players from the big schools. It turned 
out that | could compete pretty well. 

“Next, I wanted to dress out and run 
on the field for one preseason game. 
Then to play in one. Then to make the 
team. I never look too far ahead or as- 
sume anything, because nothing about 
football is certain. Your career could 
end tomorrow if you trip on a skate or if 
the team signs an all-pro free agent.” 

Still, Stalls keeps moving along, step 
by step. 

“T achieved another goal in 1980,” he 
says. “I have plaved in the league four 
vears. That qualifies me for the pen- 
sion. 

Stalls doesn't limit his scientific ap- 
proach to football. “I tend to look at a 
lot of things from an analytical stand- 
point,” he says. 

Three things Stalls spent a consider- 
able amount of time analyzing during 
the offseason were bits of behavior he 
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has categorized as the “‘angle-up,” the 
“sustained lean,” and the “roll-arc.” 

However, don't expect them to turn 
up in his repertoire of pass-rushing tech- 
niques this season, 

In fact, Stalls won't have an opportu- 
nity to use those terms again until this 
football season has ended, when he will 
continue his research into their signifi- 
cance in the behavior of sharks. More 
precisely, bull sharks. Or, for those who 
share Stalls’s affinity for marine biology, 
carcharhinus leucas. 

“Every once in awhile I may get into 
the library to keep up with the literature 
or visit the marine park in Orlando 
[Florida], which is only about one- 
and-a-half hours from Tampa,” Stalls 
says. “But until January, football comes 
first.” 

His interest in sharks has led to a cou- 
ple of predictable nicknames. “My team- 
mates called me ‘Jaws’ at Dallas, and 
they call me ‘Shark’ in Tampa,” says 
Stalls, who is studying for a masters de- 
gree in marine biology and also hopes 
to obtain a doctorate. 

“Td eventually like to get into a univer- 
sity situation,” he says, “where I could 
teach a little and research a lot.” 

Stalls’s research concerns the reaction 
of sharks to a variety of models he has 
placed in the tank. 

“I have observed that when a shark is 
approached from behind or at anything 
less than a ninety degree angle, it exhi- 
bits certain behavior,” Stalls says. 

This behavior is the “angle-up” (a se- 
vere ascension in the swim path), the 
“sustained lean” (a rolling of the body 
to one side), or the “roll-arc” (a simulta- 
neous rolling of the body while arcing it 
toward the surface). 

“Tm trying to recreate this behavior 


It’s feeding time for the sharks, and 
maitre d’ Dave Stalls leans over the 
edge of the tank to serve the first bite. 


through the use of models,” Stalls says. 
“It's my hypothesis that this behavior is 
an attempt to communicate, that it may 
be a warning that the sharks’ personal 
space is being invaded.” 

One of the eventual results of these ex- 
periments may be the ability to predict 
when a shark decides to attack. For now, 
Stalls only has learned how difficult it is 
to fool a shark. 

“The first models I used were ply- 
wood cutouts that floated on the top of 
the water,” he says. “The sharks came by 
to look as if to say ‘Get those pieces of 
wood out of the water.’ ” 

Stalls since has used a long cylinder 
that was colored like a shark and a full- 
scale replica of a shark. 

“T had varying bits of success,” he 
says, “but I ran out of time when I had 
to be at camp. 

“Football really can slow things 
down,” Stalls says. “Of course, football 
also is what makes all of this possible. It 


not only gives me the time and money 
to pursue it, but helps me get my foot in 
a lot of doors.” 

Stalls’s interest in sharks is unusual, 
especially for someone raised in Wiscon- 
sin and educated in Colorado. 

“I majored in zoology and had a cou- 
ple of professors who were into marine- 
oriented fields,” he says, “and I went on 
a research-oriented field trip to Jamaica 
three years in a row.” 

Stalls also saw the movie Jaws, which 
he admits stirred up a little additional in- 
terest. But he had never seen a shark un- 
til he visited Sea World. “When | did,” 
he says, “that solidified it.” 

Stalls has an unusual explanation for 
his interest in sharks. 

“1 always have been interested in the 
underdog,” he says. 

That figures, when you consider how 
unlikely it is that Stalls made it in the 
NFL—Northern Colorado is not exactly 
a football factory. Most people have a 
tough time associating sharks with un- 
derdogs. That becomes even more diffi- 
cult after watching the creatures turn the 
Sea World tank into a turbulent mix of 
fins and teeth during feeding sessions. 

“Sharks have a bad reputation,” Stalls 
says. “Few people understand them, and 
that often results in a lot of bad things 
for sharks. People try to kill them or 
hurt them even if the sharks aren’t both- 
ering them.” 

Stalls's scientific interest in sharks has 
evolved into something of a crusade to in- 
crease knowledge and, perhaps, under- 
standing of sharks. 

“That's why it is so exciting,” he says. 
“Its such a wide-open field, and there is 
such a valuable purpose to it.” 

Perhaps there is another explanation 
as well. Perhaps after spending more 
than half the year inside the “fishbowl” 
of pro football—being observed, ana- 
lyzed, and criticized—it is only natural 
that Stalls would want to reverse the sit- 
uation. 

Perhaps that is why two days each 
week during the offsesason, he rises be- 
fore dawn, and drives 100 miles from 
Long Beach, where he lives with his wife 
Terri and a couple of cats, to San Diego, 
where he spends the day staring into 
Sea World's exaggerated fishbowl. 

“I'm just fascinated by sharks,” he 
says. “I think everyone is. If I was work- 
ing with bacteria or with a chemical in 
the digestive system of kangaroo rats, it 
wouldn't be quite the same. That's a little 
harder to relate to.” PRON 
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SUCCESS STORY 


A Winner. ..but Not a Crowd Pleaser 


By Ed Cray 


“You go out to watch Little League,” 
Pat Haden says, “and you see parents 
yell at their kids and the umpires, and 
coaches yell at the kids; and you see 
academic scandals on the West Coast; 
and you see Woody Hayes bit a player, 
and the alleged incident with Frank 
Kush, and you wonder, Hey, is this what 
sports is about?’ 

“Sometimes we get spoiled by the 
incredible pressure on athletes, this win- 
at-all-costs attitude starting at little 
league levels, going on to the high 
schools and colleges, the pressure by the 
alumni, fans, press, and coaches. | guess 
a lot of the alumni contributions to the 
major universities in this city are directly 
proportional to the football [USC] or 
the basketball [UCLA], record, and 
that’s sad. 

“Should a coach feel he failed when 
he loses two or three games, or six or 
seven? Even in losing all eleven games 
there are pure moments—of things to 
be learned and enjoyed about athletics. 
I’m not condoning not trying; I think 
there’s no excuse for not trying. You try 
and you prepare and you play as best 
you can. But, jeez, there’s so much there 
to be gained. Just the nature of the 
competition. The working with people 
jrom different parts of the country, from 
different socio-economic backgrounds. 
Black guys who went to black schools 
and never have seen more than five 
whites in a room in their whole life. 
White guys from the South who never 
chose to spend time with blacks. Wealthy 
fellows, and qutiet fellows, and bumor- 
ous fellows. People play together, and 
sacrifice, and learn. And you wonder 
why things don't happen more like that. 

“But the real thing to be gained from 
athletics is the exhilaration. It’s as close 
to perfection as you can get. I think 
that’s what sports are about: the purity, 
the nature of the competition, the sacri- 
fice, the sharing. All the clichés are true. 

“The attitude of winning-at-all-costs 
has already set in before they're sixteen 
and the local Chamber of Commerce 
says, Hey, you're one helluva guy; you 
scored four touchdowns this week.’ 
What about the damn students or all 


the other community activities we can 
be involved with we don't hear much 
about? And yet there are all these re- 
wards for teams that go ten-and-oh. 
Sure, you're rewarding excellence, and 
we want to reward excellence, but we 
don’t want to reward this win-at-all- 
costs attitude.” 


AFTER A SEASON AND A HALF ON THE 
bench because of injuries and the cred- 
itable performance of his replacement, 
Vince Ferragamo, Pat Haden is the Los An- 
geles Rams’ starting quarterback, again. 

Ferragamo no longer is a Ram. He has 
decamped for Montreal and the Canadi- 
an Football League, abdicating as start- 
ing quarterback in favor of the once and 
future king, Pat Haden. 

As he has twice before in his brief pro- 
fessional career, Haden must prove he 
deserves the position. “There will be the 
pressure to perform well, pressure from 
the fans, the media. There will be the in- 
evitable comparisons with Vince's rec- 
ord last year.” Haden is philosophical, 
understanding, and unaccepting. “At 
least fifty percent of this position is men- 
tal toughness, to be able to say, ‘To hell 
with you people. 'm going out and I'm 
going to play well.” 

In a city accustomed to champion- 
ships, anything less than a Super Bowl ap- 
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pearance is construed as failure. 

Pat Haden learned this early, a gold- 
en child of southern California, growing 
up in suburban Covina, playing Pop 
Warner football, then starring—as if suc- 
cess were inevitable—at Bishop Amat 
High School and at USC. Three Rose 
Bowl appearances later, the local boy 
was drafted by the local team, the Rams, 
on the seventh round in 1975. That, too, 
seemed fitting; the comparatively late 
selection reportedly stemmed not from 
doubts about his ability, but his an- 
nounced intention to accept a Rhodes 
Scholarship to study at Oxford, England. 

Instead, he passed up the Rams for a 
lucrative year with the Southern Califor- 
nia Sun of the World Football League. 
The WEL schedule fit nicely with Haden’s 
first half-year at Oxford reading politics, 
philosophy, and economics. 

“After all the years of people patting 
me on the back since I was sixteen, the 
opportunity to get away from that, to be 
myself, was very refreshing. At Oxford, 
no one knew anything about football, 
nor did they care about it,” Haden says. 
Master Haden, this charmed child for 
whom successes came so readily, discov- 
ered a new life. 

One challenge, NFL football, remained, 
and in 1976, Haden showed up at the 
Rams’ camp. James Harris, a Pro Bowl 
MVP the vear before, was number one 
on the depth chart, Ron Jaworski num- 
ber two. The rookie was number three. 

He was the center of yet another quar- 
terback controversy by season's end. 
Both Harris and Jaworski had been in- 
jured; Haden started the last seven 
games and ended the year unofficially 
the NFC’s leading passer with a rating of 
94.7 (he did not qualify, having thrown 
only 105 passes). By the opening of the 
1977 season, both Harris and Jaworski 
had been traded; Pat Haden, seemingly 
fated since high school to lead the Rams, 
was a starter, 

And a winner. In the 44 regular sea- 
son games he started over the next four 
years, the Rams went 30-13-1. In 1977, 
he was second in the league in pass rat- 
ings. In 1978, he was named to the Pro 
Bowl by his peers. He makes the point 
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Success Story /Pat Haden 
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The quarterback who would be a lawyer takes a break from his law books. 


with a noticeable amount of pride. 

Then came a freak accident. In the 
tenth game of the 1979 season, against 
Seattle, he was on his way to his best day 
as a pro, completing 17 of 21 (including 
a Rams’ record 13 straight) for 172 yards 
and two touchdowns. But late in the sec- 
ond quarter, he caught the little finger 
of his throwing hand in the seam of the 
artificial turf at Seattle. As comparatively 
minor as a broken finger is in football, it 
is enough to keep a quarterback out. 

Ferragamo took the 9-7, injury-rid- 
dled Rams through the playoffs to Super 
Bowl XIV and a 31-19 loss to Pittsburgh. 
Whatever the fans thought (the Rams 
were 4-5 under Haden, 5-2 with Ferra- 
gamo), coach Ray Malavasi promised, 
“When we go back to camp next year, 
you're my number one quarterback. 
Vince will have to beat you out.” 

“And I won the job back,’ Haden says. 

Haden lost it once again. In the first 
game of the season, Haden broke the 
forefinger of his throwing hand, catch- 
ing it under tackle Doug France’s shoul- 
der pad. 

The Rams and Ferragamo finished the 
regular season 11-5, then lost to Dallas 
in the first round of the playoffs. Ferra- 
gamo finished his contract, then depart- 
ed for Montreal, “a mistake,” Haden be- 
lieves, “but then I don’t know what 
Vince wants out of life.” 

Pat Haden once more was number 
one on the depth chart. 

He is more philosophical this year. 
After six professional seasons, football 
no longer is the unalloyed joy of a Sun- 
day. afternoon. “You hope it’s a game. 
But there are some ugly incidents: Peo- 
ple booing Dan Pastorini while he was 


being carried off on a stretcher last year; 
or having them announce my injury last 
vear on the scoreboard and the crowd 
cheering; or James Harris receiving criti- 
cal mail to the point where he actually 
thought he was going to be shot.” 

Haden outwardly appears ordinary 
enough, muscled certainly, not muscu- 
lar, 185 pounds apportioned in conven- 
tional manner. One wonders what suc- 
cession of synapses, what combination 
of neuron paths, what sleight of hand- 
eye coordination makes Haden an NFL 
quarterback. He recognizes he is gifted 
bevond the measure of most, but he also 
works at his craft, honing his physical 
skills, and less tangibly, assuming the 
leadership demanded. 

In former years, he believes, he 
burned himself out even before the train- 
ing camp opened. This year, he alternat- 
ed tennis with running 2% miles three 
or four times a week, until May, when he 
showed up at the Rams’ Anaheim head- 
quarters. 

Three mornings a week he worked 
out with an assortment of regulars and 
draftees. 

Haden believes he is a better football 
player now than he was six years ago. “I 
know a lot more. The more experience 
you have, the better you are, I think.” 

Six years in the life of a man of 28 
also is a great period to develop the 
intangible skills of leadership, the elus- 
ive qualities. Haden calls Dallas's Roger 
Staubach “the best quarterback I've 
seen. Not the best thrower—I think the 
best pure thrower I've seen is Sonny Jur- 
gensen. Staubach won. He brought the 
team from behind. I don’t know if that’s 
leadership, or just playing really well 


when the chips are down. 

“Quarterbacking is a lot of things 
other than dropping back and throwing 
the ball, and calling the plays. A lot of it 
is handling people, recognizing the dif- 
ferent personalities. Someone misses a 
block, you might say something to them 
in front of the other players, even embar- 
rass them. Another player is just too sen- 
sitive [for a public scolding].” 

He is not financially independent, de- 
spite his metallic brown Cadillac and his 
home in San Marino, a community of 
bankers and corporate executives. “I’m 
probably the only Democrat in San 
Marino,” he says. Haden plans to play 
long enough to complete his law studies 
at Loyola-Marymount in Los Angeles, 
pass the bar exam, and begin a new ca- 
reer before “switching it off.” He esti- 
mates he'll play another four years, 

There are too many other things Had- 
en wants to do. Between law school, 
football, and its offseason demands, 
there is little time for himself, his wife 
Cindy, or their three children. “I don't 
want to cheat my family. I really don't 
want to turn around when I'm forty and 
say, ‘Hey, where are my kids? How can 
they be eighteen.’ ” 

There are other reasons for Haden to 
suit up once more. There still is the ex- 
hilaration, the instant satisfaction. It's 
one of the few professions, he points 
out, where you have immediate gratifica- 
tion. “It's as close to perfection as you 
can get. You can execute a play as well 
as you possibly can, and it’s going to 
come off right. 

“When things are going right for me, 
everything's in slow motion. It’s just a 
great feeling. It all happens in less than 
three seconds, but it really seems like 
twenty minutes. I take the ball from 
center, drop back, seeing everything 
that’s happening.” 

Haden also is eager to prove himself 
capable of leading the Rams once again, 
and that at 5 feet 11 inches he is not too 
small —for the currently fashionable cri- 
ticism among the half-knowledgeable. 
“Fran Tarkenton, the most prolific pass- 
er in NFL history is no taller than I,” 
Haden says. “Bob Griese won two Super 
Bowls; he’s no taller than I. John Brodie 
was certainly no giant.” 

Haden pauses, frowning. “I sound de- 
fensive about this. I'm not. I’m tired of it 
more than anything else. I don’t know 
what I have to prove.” He shakes his 
head, then adds, “It's not going to stop 
until I win the Super Bowl.” Gre) 


—————— 
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AN OFFER FROM THE NFL... 


TURN PRO! 


PRO! magazine shows you professional football from the inside 
-. because we're part of the NFL. For in-depth stories and ex- 
citing full-color photography. ..turn PRO! Get your trial copy to 
examine free, with no obligation. 
YES, send me a trial copy of PRO!. and enter my name on the 
list of PRO! Charter Subscribers. Seven monthly issues, August 
through February, for only $18. 
If I decide I don’t wish to continue with PRO!, I'll 
write “cancel” across the invoice you'll send me, 
» return it within 10 days of receiving the trial 
} issue, and be under no further obligation. 


\ CO Check enclosed. {© Bill me later. 


» Name 


Address 


City State Zip 


For foreign subscription, $25, 


Call toll-free 1-800-453-9500 or 


BIM75J sien mail this postage paid card. 
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FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 863 
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PO. Box 939 
Farmingdale, New York 11737 
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Your Health. 


Where 


filha. 


8 mg.“tar’, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has De 


iy’ oS . 


“Manufacturer's suggested retail price. Dealer's actual retail 
price may vary. Price does not include tax, license, 
transportation, California emissions. optional or regionally 
required equipment. : vy 4 
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